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DIRECTIONS 



ON 



PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 



The writer of these directions, in laying before the working 
fanners the manner of cultivating those crops which he knows 
will give great increase of produce, has only one object in 
view — ^the welfare of the people. 

Were the practice that will be detailed in the following 
pages adopted by the occupiers of the soil, there would be a 
great increase of employment for the labouring class, and a 
ten-fold increase of produce for the farmer. The writer is 
anxious to show the farmers how they can so increase the 
productiveness of their land as to enable them to meet all 
their demands, to enrich their farm, and add to their substance ; 
and he trusts the farmers will follow the directions now given 
with spirit and with judgment. In full confidence of the ad- 
vantages that must follow from cultivating land in a different 
manner from the present system, plain practical directions 
will now be given on the following subjects : — 

Cultivation of mangel wurzel, Swedish turnips, potatoes in 
drills, rape, clover, lucerne ; making manure ; draining and 
irrigation ; feeding cattle ; cultivation of moor or turfy land ; 
trenching the land, and the advantages of doing so ; and 
planting trees. 

He trusts that the intelligent farmers will be awakened to 
their own interests, to the welfare and the elevation of their 
families, and that they will give these directions a fair con- 
sideration and an impartial trial. 



MANGEL WURZEL. 



The field fit for this crop is one which has borne a corn 
crop the year before. As early as you can, after the com is 
cut, plough the field in the manner shown in the directions 
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fbt trenching, a&d manage it thTough the Mitomn and win- 
ter ad directed under the head of the rape crop. Bj earth- 
ing the rape with the plough, or if yon don't plant rape, by 
ploughing up the field into hi^ drills, you have it driermucn 
' sooner after rainy weather — a great object gained in getting 
in 'an early crop. In the months of March and April, (the 
' eiirlier the better^) after your rape is off, put out eighty hotse- 
' loads of sand or forty barrels of lime to each acre. As soon 
as the lime is in powder, spread and plough the ground* and 
harrow it well 5 gather off all weeds the harrow will collect^ and 
by two or three harrowings and hand-picking at every stirring 
of the earth, you will get away the greatest enemy to this 
crop— weeds. Old lime compost is Vetter than fresh lime ; 
but deep ploughing and harrowing will remedy the defects of 
fresh lime. The best way to put out the dung is, first to mark 
shallow furrows along tiie field in the direction your drills are 
to run, at sixteen feet six inches asunder ; the space between 
is just sufiicient for six drills at two feet nine inchea from 
centre to centre. When all the field ia thus marked, then 
draw out dung sufficient for every space, dropping a load at 
once on the line. Putling fail one hundred loads of good dung 
to the statute acre. When there is enough for the first, go 
on to the second, and complete the dunging the field : firat, 
cover the heaps as they are dropped wiUi earth, to prevent 
their being dried by the weather ; then open the drill at the 
farthest side from the first row of dung. Plough as deep as 
possible, and return in the same, deepemng the drill. As 
soon as the plough begins to return in the first drill let all the 
hands be ready, having first placed them in different parts of 
the Une of dung, and as the plough passes let them put in 
the dung— women, men» and boys — ^with pikes, baskets, and 
shovels, throwing in the dung fiust, so as to have the drill 
finished by the time the plough passes, finishing the seeond 
drill. There should be a man and woman stationed at every 
fourth heap. Open the drills, and put out the dung in tins 
manner all through the field ; then cover the drills as speedily 
as you can, that the dung should be exposed to the air as 
little as possible; Every hour that it is exposed it loae& 
valuable qualities. The drills are best covered by ploughing 
back on the d^hg the tearth thrown out i^ the opening. When 
covered flatteti the tops, drawiflg aharrow inverted over them, 
and then sow 'the seed thus. The eat^er in April the better 
— ^the seed should be all* sown 'befori^ the finst of May. The 
seed being first steeped m soft water fbr forty-eight houre^, wA 
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then dried witk wood ashes or drf swd, scribe 4 ii^ , in the 
.centre of the drill, not more than one inch deep ; thiendsap a 
seed «t every six inches ( a girl or boy can do this,. giving a 
piece of stick six inches long ; then cover them>tuivuiag <iin 
the) earth, and roll the field very lightly if the»gr(Mui4 is 
quite dry. It would be an improvement if, after t^ l^sof 
tBA drills are levelled, a good round hole was mside, y^th a 
large dibUe, to be worked with hand and foot as a ^ad^.feit 
itwdry nioe inches, and girls to fill these holes witn rotti^n 
dung, or the seed to be sown in them* The crop would, 
when every second plant was drawn« stand at one foot rsix 
inches from plant to plant. Be particular to do all this when 
the ground is dry. Wait any length of time rather than sfxw 
any seed or plough yrh&x the ground is wet. The, esxth 
haxdens-^he seeds often rot ; if they vegetate, the ground isi ^ 
vlogged about them that they cannot grow well. < AH crops 
are injured by so doings and some totally lost. It is a very 
good mode to make holes for the seed as follows t — get a very 
small roller which a boy can easily draw, and insert in this 
iron plugs projecting two or three inches at six inches asw- 
dar, or as you intend the plants to grow ; draw this on. the 
top' of the drill and the holes are made most regularly and ex* 
peditiously. When the plants are well up, pull away all 
extra plants ; there should be only one in each place;* in. a'fe^ 
weeks stir th» earth between the drills with a horserhoei .^r 
stripped plough, taking the earth away from the plan^b* .A 
stripped plough, with apiece of sheet ironfiiUing up the spa^ 
between the head and the coulter, and fixed on each with bolts 
and^nuts, so as to be taken off and on, prevents the earth cover- 
ing* the plant — ^the coulter should a!il but touch the plant. 
Wien the plants begin to crowd on each other take; «my 
evBTj aeeottd plant» and your main crop will stand at one fi^ot 
from plant to plant ; if they are left closer, the plants will be 
small and you cannot work between them at a less- interval. 
In a very valuable treatise on villa fanning by KeUy« it is-xe- 
commended' to have the ipimtB one foot and a half asuxuJe^ ; 
they should he thia difitanoe in jiah. hmd or where highjiy 
dunged. If yon intendi i^ trtkns|>lant» dig up the plants, . hn^^ 
when putting: downk> dig- the grotuid .Yiery deep^ put in plenty 
of dung, and take care* that the tap foot 13 not bentj fsl^ k^iip* 
ing the plant well-ahoiw Hhe ^grtiuiid. If > tbet w^atii^r i^^ii^t 
sluBde them with bramiQheaitff fir bn e <feW' ifsjs ir- they mii t .if 
well done; be neariy>ils gDQd.ftSi thP8e[|r«mi,$(9e44 ti)«n plpngh 
again between the}4riU$,i.a«d kand^hoei between the>p)jints. 
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tnjuog away thfi «aith ao' as barely to alkyvr. the plant to stand. 
lUqfieat thei9e two proceedixigs witk the plough and hand-hoe 
a. thif d time in the course of the summer ; keep the crop per- 
fectly free irom weeds, the earth yery loose, and as much 
taken airay from the plant as you can. In fact, you cannot 
ploAigb too often--rthe looser the ground is kept the better ; and 
you w^H find the application of hme of great efficacy in carry- 
ing, 'Qut this desirable object. Without .dmng this no quantity 
of dimg will give you a good crop ; but if you do as directed 
yon may be sure of thirty to forty tons per acre, or more if 
your ground is good. As soon as the outside leaves begin to 
droop, strip them off, taking only a few at a time off each 
plant : they will give you quantities of feeding for pigs, cows, 
and sheep, and will give plenty in your farm-yard from 1st 
September to 1st December; and by keeping your pigs, cows, 
and sheep in house at night, and giving them pl^ty of straw 
and sand, you will make quantities of dung. In December 
cut off the heads, and then draw the crop, pulling the roots 
only in dry weather, and pit them as you do potatoes : pro- 
tect' them carefully from rain or frost, as either destroys them 
when they are puUed. One acre of land formed into drills at 
two feet nine inches asunder, and mangel-wurzel plants left at 
one foot asunder, will contain fifteen thousand plants. The 
side of a square acre is two hundred and eight feet, in which 
there will be seventy-six drills of two feet nine inches asunder. 
Multiply seventy-six by two hundred and eight, and the pro- 
duce is fifteen thousand eight hundred and eight. If ^ey 
weigh only five pounds a plant, there will be thirty-five tons, 
five hundred weight, two quarters, twenty-four pounds an 
acre. Every pound additicmal that they average through- 
out will be seven tons, one hundred and six pounds, and 
any fanner that does as directed may be sure of having this 
quantity per acre. I now repeat the directions to make them 
simple and to confirm them upon - your mind and memory. 
You must plough the field before Christmas very deep with 
a double furrow — ^that is, one plough following another in 
the same track, ploughing down to the bad soil, and thus 
have all the good soil at work; then manure with sand or 
lime. In spring, manure with one hundred loads of dung to 
the acre ; the weight of your roots and leaves greatly depends 
on the quantity of dung. Steep the seed for forty-eight hours 
before sowing ; then diy with sand or ashes ; thin the plants to 
at least one foot from plant to plant ; keep the ground clean> 
free from weeds, and loose by frequent ploughmg ; take the 
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eajrth away ih)in tlie roots as low- as the tap toots, and you vr^I 
find you never had' so profitable a crop; the Iea7e9 will feed ytnxt 
cpw$, pigs, aind sheep for three months ; they are as good, if 
niot' better, for pigs than raw potatoes ; the roots, raw aUd 
sptiti will feed your cows irotn 1st December to 1st May in' a 
manner they never were fed before, and boiled or sfteamedi 
they are good food for pigs, horses, or cows, and are better, 
for all than raw, especidly for fattening cows. Independent 
of the Talue they are to a farmer, by supporting his cattle ih 
the best way, they are worth sowing, for the immense quan- 
tity of manure he will be able to make, by feeding all his stock 
in the house for thegreater part of eight months. The cowsyoti 
turnout for a fewhours a day on eood erass. Fteed three times, 
gi^ twenty ponnds each fe^-one, the first thing in the 
morning at dieiy-break ; one at breakfast time, and one feed at 
night. If you grow rape as hereafter directed, you need give 
no hay to cows who get grass. To cows fed entirely within, 
give four feeds of twenty-five pounds each, with a little hay 
after each feed, and rape at night. To cows or bullocks fatten- 
ing, give two stone weight at each feed and four pounds of hay. 
One acre will amply feed five cows in this manner ; and if the 
crop takes a quantity of dung, it vrill pay it back fourfold. We 
have, besides our own experience, the following testimony as 
to quantity : — Doctor Richardson, as mentioned in No. 5 of 
the Munster Farmers' Magazine, had thirty-six tons to th* 
acre ; Lady Salisbury had fifty-four tons, and another year 
sixty tons ; Mr. Simpson had the same quantity ; Mr. Heaton • 
had fifty tons, and another had sixty-three tons, as mentioned 
in No. 1 7 of the same work ; Mr. Phihps had eighty-five tons ; 
Mr. Crea had forty tons. This crop greatly increases the 
quantity and richness of the milk, and gives no unpleasant 
taste. Colonel Beatson grew mangel wurzel in St. Helena, and 
had roots which weighed thirty-nine pounds each ; he had one 
plant three feet one inch in circumference : the root weighed 
sixty-three pounds, and with leaves weighed one hundred and 
fifteen pounds — this was a transplanted crop. Mangel wurzel 
can be transplanted into land wliich has borne a crop of early 
potatoes or veinter vetches, by first double ploughing, then 
highly dunging. Take up the plants with a ball of earth ; 
expose the root as little, and keep it out of the ground as 
short a time as possible ; be sure the tap root is not doubled : 
either dip the plants in, or pour a mulch to each plant of cow, 
pig, or sheep dung, and shade them for a few days. But 
sowing globe or Norfolk turnip is better so late in the year 

a2 



or« transplantrng Swedes. If the working &nner& <>f this 
country -would cultiyate this valuahle crop a» now dixected^ 
thejp^ would' be able to keep a oonsidenibly greater Quantity of 
oattte than tjbey do now» and these in the best oandation; and 
the man who has but one acre of land could keep a cow. 

DIKECTIONS fOR THE CULTIVATION OF SWEDISH AND 
' OTHER KINDS OF TURNIPB. 

I 

V . The iground for these crops is to be managed as directed 
fori mangei wurzel. The first and most essential is double 
ploughing to deepen the soil from font teen inches to one foot six 
inches. The seed of Swedish should be sown as early in May as 
possible. In June sow yellow Aberdeen and hybrid. In 
July sow red and white Norfolk and globe. These latter 
kinds do not require as much manure as the Swedish^ but 
they are not to be compared to them for fattening or general 
<use. (Any ai these crops, and also mangel wursel and rape, 
• will grow to a large size on mountain and turfy soil, if drained, 
grimed and burned, and manured with any earth, or Umej or 
sand and eaxth without dung) — after the dung is covered, it 
would be beneficial to spread bone dust on the drills ; the 
seed is then to be sown thin ; the plants should remain for 
•the main crop at ten inches at least distance in the rows. The 
drills being two feet six inches. A turnip machine is the best 
to .sow the ground ; but for lack of one, a bottle half full of 
seed corked, a quiU cut at both ends run through the cork, 
•will, with a careful hand, distribute the seed regularly, but 
' by no means as well as the machine ; or it may be sown on a 
^aeribed line, thinly, with the hand. It will accelerate the 
vegetation if steeped before sowing, and mixed with saod or 
ashes. Then, lightly roll or pack with a garden shovel* the 
seed not to be buried more than one inch. When the rough 
le^' appears, thin out, leaving one plant at every foot> throw 
all the rest away. When well up and strong, sci:^e or horse- 
hoe between the drills, and handrhoe between the plants : the 
hoe will effectually and cheaply cut away all the plants in the 
r first inslanoe, which are nearer th^ a foot. The hand must 
then reduce to a single plant. . lu: $a shont time .hprse4ioe or 
scuffle a second tiHie, and take the earth away from the plants, 
so that the bulb barely rests* on. the-groond^ the tap root alone 
being in the earths . The Norfolk^ihyjimi^ and globe will be 
' fit for iase in the middle of October ; they do not keep well, 
•and should be all used by the lead of January. Neither of 



thiiseinli endure mlaok fitt^ftt*^ Tb«>'Ahei'dB€ii; isti|«xiedlewt 
iuk'niip, '^mSa 'keep tiil ApidL^^^lieSiwiHiiflhi turnips witttikeep 
tillr 0uiie ; • thejr must be faoasedv^ or slacked;- or ■ put in pi<id. 
The:ireight of the crop Vfiil be (If tiie gxeund is deeply ploughed, 
well maniftTed, and the land "kept' (Sean<<aiid loese b|f<hoeiilg 
and scuffling) from thirty to fifty tons. Clay land is the least 
fit for. this eiop : forty toos of Swedes .have be(Bn gtawjE^ al|*w^ 
in this county. Use the. white and lied kwd^ for the first step 
in kittening ; then the Aberdeen, and last the Swedish. All 
these kinds it is well known are prime feeding for sheep and 
cows. Swedish steamed are equally good- for hOTses and for 
pigs ; hogs eat them nirenousiy, and the fattest hog I ev^r 
sair was fed entirely on them. By feeding these crops on >the 
ground with sheep, on land nearly barren, good erops of com 
followed by clover, are often grown^ One of the advantagies 
' of the turnip husbandry is, that the labour is required' for 
them when there is no hurry about other crops, and the 
greater part of the work, hoemg, weeding, and drawing the 
crop, is done by girls and children, for whom now there is 
little employment ; and consequently lazy and idle habits are 
aoquired, and they do not know how to work hard when 
grown up. I attribute the superiority of the £ngtish 
htbourer to the turnip husbandry. In The Quarterfy Ee* 
tibw. No. 72, October, 1B27, page 429, a reference is made 
to' the wise and benevolent example set by Greorge III., 
whbse memory will be cherished in the breast of every right- 
ibhiking man. The example he set at Windsor was followed 
' by some who admired his philanthropy, and we may date the 
high state of English agriculture from his example. New 
modes of agriculture were adopted. Common wastes, moors, 
aiMl fens, hitherto unproductive, were incloeed, drained and 
yecMmed ; and the yellow grain, succeeded by valuable and 
bulky crops of artificial grasses, now waves its head over 
' inMriense regions^ which in all preceding time had formed the 
biitltn abode of the rabbit and the moorhen. 

In page 295 of the same Review,, it is stated, the north- 
eastern ai^le of the county of Norfblk contains much excel- 
ktlt land, intermixed witba iarge>pmpoTtion of aoU of very 
inferior quality. Until thei coi&menodment:of the last cen- 
turVy this extenrive traet of lafid^contimted ivery nearly in a 
ttsne of nature, and its im^ovemteot dktes from the introduc- 
tion of the turnip ^ an obj(^bt) of 'field tillage. Until the begin- 
ningof the dghteendh aenturj;^; this valuable root was cultivated 
only in gardens', bht LordTownsheiid, attending Geonge the 
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Fir$t iu on^ of iis excursions to Gennaiiy, obaerted tbe turnip 
Gpiltivated iu open and extenaiye fields as fodder for cattle, 
and spreading fertility over lands natufally barren. He 
brought over some of the seed, and strongly Teeommemded 
the practice which he had witnessed, to the adoption of his 
own tenants : the experiment succeeded, the cultivation of 
turnips gradually spread over the whole county of Norfolk. 
Since these improvements, rents have risen in that county 
from one or two shillings to fifteen or twenty shillings per acre, 
^ome of the finest com crops are now grown on hmds which, 
before the introdution of the turnip husbandry, produced a 
very scanty supply of grass for a few lean and half-*starved 
rabbits. 

Mr, Colquhoun, in his Statistical Researdies, estimated 
the value of the turnip crop annually grown in England, at 
14,000,000/. ; but when we further recollect that it enables 
the agriculturist to reclaim and cultivate land which, without 
its aid, would remain in a hopeless state of natural barrenness, 
that it leaves the land so clean and in such fine condition as 
almost to insure a good crop of barley, and a kind plant of 
clover, and that this clover is found a most excellent prepay 
ration for wheat, it will appear that the subsequent advantages 
derived from a crop of turnips must infinitely exceed its esti- 
mated value as fodder for cattle. In something less than one 
hundred years the agriculture which Lord Townshend intra* 
duced from Hanoter, has spread itself throughout England, 
and now yields an annual return which probably exceeds the 
interest of our national debt; and though Lord Townshend 
was sneered at and called by the wits of the day. Turnip 
Townshend, he must be considered one of England's greatest 
benefactors : and with these facts before us, must we not 
deplore that the cultivation of so valuable a crop is unknown 
in this country by the working farmer, and that, consequently, 
with superior land, greater facihties of manure, and a supe^ 
rior chmate, much of the land is unproductive, paying no 
rent and affording little labour. What wealth is lost from 
indolence and want of knowledge I One man herding a few 
half-starved cattle on hundreds of acres, which would afford 
sufficient occupation for thousands, feed and fatten oUe 
hundred times the number of cattle, pay twenty times the 
rent to the landlord, and produce com for the citizen, and 
employment for the artizan. These crops now mentioned, 
rape, cabbage, &c. &c., grow in a very moderate temperature, 
being natives of a cold cUmate ; com and potatoes are natives 
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of' hot coontries, and require the heat of suttiiher to brins 
thetn to perfeetion. Shall we confine all our labour^ skill, ana 
industrf) to these crops, wliich exhaust and impoverish the 
ground, and abandon the cultivation of those crops which will 
grow in ^ugust, September, October, and November, which 
will improve the soil they grow in, and, by aflPording provender 
for a great increase of cattle, enable the farmer to make quan- 
tities of dung ? Shall we lose all the benefit of the vegetation 
of the months of autumn, and all the advantages which arise 
from the cultivation of leguminous crops — from milch cattle, 
fat cows and bullocks, fat sheep, fiit pigs, in ten and twenty 
fbld increased quantity ? All these would be abundant in this 
country, where now scarcely one working farmer has one fat 
beast of any kind except a pig. In the English farming 
every thing depends upon the turnip crop. If there are no 
tomips, there are no fat cattle, no fat sheep, no dung, no 
barley, no clover, no wheat ; every thing is turned up for the 
turnip crop, upon which the whole system of Norfolk hus- 
bandry depends. The loss of an occasional crop of wheat, 
however serious, . is but a single loss, and its effects are not 
kmg felt; whereas the loss or want of the turnip crop 
damages the whole systehi, and all its effects are felt in evei^^ 
subsequent crop throughout the course. What is said of 
turnip is equally applicable to mangel wurzel : this latter crop 
is in one view fitter for Ireland at present than turnips, as it 
will not be stolen ; but why should our country be allowed to 
continue in such a state, that a crop which, if generally grown, 
would renovate it from its foundation, bringing industry, 
wealth, and comfort to every class — ^increased rent to the 
landlord — increased profit to the tenant — occupation for 
the labourer, for his wife, and for his children, cannot be 
sown, as it would be stolen ; why not sow sufiicient turnips 
to have them worth watching ? A watchman will be kept day 
and night in an orchard not worth ^20, and why not watch 
a field of turnips of equal value ? They are stolen because 
they are a rarity. If they were sown generally there would 
be no theft. The law of society is the strongest law : let the 
working farmers adopt this system, appropriate at least half 
of their dung to the turnip crop ; let all the respectable 
fanners do so, and it will soon become general. Let farming 
societies be established in every place, taking six or eight miles 
square or more for extent, and let the qualification for a member 
be his cultivating the turnip crop. Let landlords attend to 
the interest of themselves and tenantry, and henceforth look 



^<i 'something else besides th^ ti^t.' It n- now a eoBMnon say- 
ing, that we stre a cehttify hehiBfd Englitftd — this is disputed. 
'Is it not trtie ? €an we ii6t *do what the NoHoHc tenantry* did 
bne hundred years ago ? Let not tfhis st^gtha be east on Ii^huid 
iny longer, btit let landlords arid tenantify give a long ptdl, ahd 
a i^trpng ptdl, and a pnll all together. Let government' take 
an interest in the prosperity of the ocmntiy, and ass^t 
th<;^se inbipieni; teflbrts by a grant of money for a few yeaofstb 
^sitclji societies as adopt a proper system, and we wifl to 
ibnger be " a centnry behind England." 



RAPE. 



All the cabbage kind being natives of a colder climate than 
ours, do not require the heat of summer to bring them to 
perfection. By cultivating these crops we can have two crops 
m one year in much of our land. Norfolk and such other 
kinds of turnips, cabbages, borecoles, savoys, and rape can 
be sown in land which has the same year produced vetches, 
* com, or early potatoes ; or a meadow, if intended to be 
broken up the following spring, could be ploughed imme- 
diately on the hay being saved, and rape-seed sown ; or by 
having rape-plants, or any of the above kinds, ready for trans- 
planting when the com is cut : if the farmer is alert, has his 
dung ready as soon as the com is cut, he will have a second 
crop as valuable as the first, instead of the field lying idle 
until spring. Mr. Stuart — of Wellfield, near ClonaJdlty-^in 
the year 1811, cut his vetches in June, and from that until 
the end of July he ploughed and harrowed the field, planted 
rape-plants in drills at two feet nine inches, and the same 
from plant to plant. To each plant he gave a shovel full' of 
dung ; the second week in September he e9rthed them^th 
the plough ; in the second week in October the drills were 
not discernible, and the plants in every way touched each 
other. 

A gentleman ploughed a meadow (when the hay was Saved) 
in July into twelve-feet beds, gave them a light hacking, then 
covered the seed from the furrows, and rolled. The fittd 
was four acres 5 the rape supplied twenty cows iiiom the 20th 
of February to the middle of April. The rape was mowed 
and brought into the stall; thfe produce of these four acres 
saved thirty pounds* wdrth t)f hay,/ to siay nothing ofihe 
great quantity of dung. , • ^ ... 

DJRECTioNB.— Sow the se'fed in succession once a fortnight. 



V^gi^wiipig 19 the middle of Mmy And endii^g in July. Vfhpn 
thej Mve six or eight leaves, transpUmt out of the seed-hed 
;in.ta 7ows» six or eight inches from plant to plant, in goc^ 
igrpund. Seven thousand plants arq required for an acre ; pne 
^Qf those plants are hetter than ten long*shank plants drawn 
w.in the seed-bed, and they are much less Ukely to ^tart. 
iWhen the crop is off your field plough it all with a double 
fu^\y — one plough following another in the same furrow- 
to deepen the soil to the greatest possible depth : without this 
there cannot be a prime crop ; but of this nereafter, , Ti)ien 
draw out dung, dropping or falling the loads in rows, every 
row to suffice for sixteen drills, (at two feet nine inches,) at 
each side of the row : fifty large loads, not less, are required 
foiT fto acre. Give but Uttle dung and you will have but a 
little crop. The dung will be in the land, and will greatly 
l^enefit the ensuing crop. When the dung is out, open drills 
— not deep j then put out the dung with shovels, at two fe^t 
six inches asunder, in the drills ; boys, &c. sUppins plants 
under the dung, one in each place; then Ughtly cover the dung 
with shovels. When the plants get strong, earth with a 
plough a second time lightly ; the second as much to be thrown 
m as you can without covering the heart ; when you want fod- 
der cut down every second plant ; when these are out, cut 
every second drill, and by the time the remsuning drills are 
use^ the plants you first cut will be fit to cut again. Each 
plant will weigh from five to twenty^ pounds, according to 
season, management, and manure. What a fine state of tilth 
jpur field will be in for the next drill crop ; and the weeds 
w^ be in a great measure eradicated. If you will not plough 
«V» directed, nor give a sufficiency of manure, nor plant your 
crop in proper season, your crop will not be worth the labour. 
Your bad example will prevent others from planting rape 
when advised : you will do yourself no good, and your neigV 
.l^Qurs harm. Do it well or not at all. Another good plan, 
and practised in many parts of Ireland, is to plough in July 

£nd eve^ ii^ Aiwist — stubble, meadow land which has just 
, grne a crop, of hay, lea land intended for lea oats, and mopr 
?r, mountain, (fir^t draining it perfectly .and gr^ffijig and 
uming lAOuntain,) into twelve feet beds ; top dress with s,ea 
. s^d or a rich compost of lime and earth, giving a good, ppr- 
,tion tp.the furrows (the lim^ compost f^ould b^ piad^ some 
tim^, previous, and turned tiyic^cfir three tinges) ^ then,ha;ck 
the beds, sow the seed, and cover from, ,t^e ^^o^'^s i^itten 

xqIK,. InPeqep^er, J[^uaiy^.f^id,fp1^riw P^P^^^^^^ ^ 
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your cattle^ or feed with ^heep during these months ; dien 
close up the field and let the rape go to seed : the seed dftea' 
piLys eighteen pounds per acre, hesides the feeding a lot of 
sheep for three winter months. Care must he taken to watdh ' 
the orop when near ripening, to drive awa^ small birds, asnd 
as I it ripens irregularly and sheds the seed, it must be eul 
when near ripe, and thrashed where it is cut and not carted 
to a bam. The seed is bought for export. Mr. Wilkes, who 
cultivated it extensively at BallincolUg, made nine pomids 
an acre of the seed from gravelly land — ^the most unfit for it. 
He exported the seed himself. Oil is extracted firom it ; 'the 
refuse is made into rape-cake — it is used as manure for wheat 
and turnips, half a ton to the acre. The efPects are very- 
great; it is broken very small and sowed by the hand, or with ' 
a small scoop. 

Follow these directions, working farmers of Ireland. Yon 
will be enabled to feed and fatten sheep and cattle in winter 
better than in summer ; you will be enabled to multiply your 
cattle greatly; to increase your dunghiU to an extent you 
have no idea of ; to have two crops in one year from much of 
your land ; to benefit your countrjnnen by being able to give 
them employment for every age, profitable to yourself and to 
them. Instead of being obUged to leave much and the best 
of your land for meadow, you may almost cancel meadow 
out of your system ; and only your clover and ryegrass crop 
will be used for hay ; and if old meadows are worth old gold, 
new meadows will be worth new gold — little hay will be 
grown; that only for hunters, saddle, and carriage horses 
in towns, the farmer, finding those other crops much more 
profitable, will have but little hay for sale. There will be 
much demand in the towns and a scanty supply, and what 
you have to sell will then be worth sending to market. 

MANURE. 

As a carpenter is known by his' chips, so is a farmer by 
his dunghill. Dung is the farmer's magic-wand. Making 
manure is the foundation of agriculture, and he who has the 
honest ambition of being a good farmer wiU give every atten- 
tion to the making and collecting manure, as the first and 
most essential step in any system. A person desirous to 
learn agriculture from a well-known agriculturist, asked him 
what were the most essential requisites for a farmer; lie 
replied, there are three essentials without which nothing can 
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be done ; snd die first of these is dimg) the seoond k' dung, 
the third is dung ; and he who has these three need have no 
fear ci. success. The following j^ain directions, if fbllowed, 
will add considerably to what is, in truth, the fanneir's wealth 
— the dunghill. It will be said, all who deserve the name of 
fanner knows at least how to make dung : but the contrary 
is the fact ; scarcely one knows any thing on the subject, 
either in theory or practice. 

Directions. — Make up your straw daily, as it is thrashed, 
into stacks ; and when you have a quantity, make up in large 
ricks, and thatch it as carefully as you do hay. Never waste 
any straw, or allow it to be spread about the yard or on the 
road : it would be far better to plough it into the ground dry. 
One load of dung made as now directed is worth five made of 
straw wet and rotted with rain, of which the principal bene^ 
ficial qualities are lost and washed away. Keep your cattle 
as much as possible in house, winter and summer — your 
horses always ; your cows should be in stall the entire day 
from the 1st o^ Tfinj until the 1st of November, and at night 
the other months of the year. Let all have plenty of bed- 
ding : where sand is to be had, lay always a thick layer first 
on the floor, and especially fill the channels ; then cover with 
a good bed of straw. Turf-mould dry, is still better than 
sand. If neither can be had in quantity, there is no place 
where sufficient of one or other cannot be got to lay in the 
channels and soak up the urine. Clean out the house at least 
every second day ; put back into the stalls any that is not 
wet ; the stables should be cleaned every day, morning and 
evening. Once a week throw water on the floors, and sweep 
them out clean, and sprinkle the floors with powdered lime. 
If this i»done every day in stables it will destroy the very 
unpleasant smell, and prevent the formation of volatile salts, 
so injurious to the sight of horses ; but gypsum is much 
better, as it would preserve the ammonia, and at the same time 
prevent the foetid smeU. It is a healthy, a cleanly, and a pro- 
fitable practice. Make your dunghill as follows : — First make 
a platform of earth in some roomy, vacant place (turf mould 
far better), one foot orimore high, and twelve feet wide — ^you 
can add to length as you want; throw the dung on this plat- 
form, say a foot thick, then cover with earth or turf mould, 
and then . layer of dung. Continue making your dung in 
the same manner every day all -the year round. A foot of 
dung covered at once with six or eight inches of earth or turf 
mould. Bring out the dung as soon as cleaned from the 
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iumses. If your huny is so great that jou cannot do so^ 
i coyer dt there at anee tvitk earth. Go on ndsingthe heap as 

cilcdsg a^' 4king can be thnown up mth shovels, but sever let 
I dart or. whSdibarrow go on yoor = dunghill. Vfhm te its 
'iheight^ coiner the fiddes Trith-sods and mould or earth pooked 

> cks^; then! add to the length of your platform. It ^Mottld 
;ifacihtfite< your spring irork if your dung-heaps •weae in.dif- 
ijferent places in your field. It is a wasteful system imd a 

L'dkty and slovenly pra^^oe to throw dung out of the oaw- 

<• house) and stable door, and leave it there in summer; to* be 

: j^ed up^ lall thfi fertilizing gases to evaporate and contaixveaate 

[the air you breathe ; or, m winter, the enriohing auahtiea to 

be washed away, and destroyed by the rain, or desaened hy & 

. aaperabundance of cold water.' It is a dirty, barfaasous, 

' beastly practice making dung in the farm-yard near your house ; 
the air becomes unwholesome, the house caniuxt be kcapt 

: clean. Bung is brought in on the shoes and clodies, a&d the 
health of the family injured and the sight and the smeU ^- 
.fSended. Your yard should be always cleai), and swept once 
a week at least with a broom. Have a pit at the lower end 
of your yard, and as far l&om the house as you can, made 
water-ti^t, and throw into it all the slops, the water rumiing 
-from the weddy washing of the cattle-houses, soap-^suds, &c. 
&c., and then throw in earth-sods, weeds which have not 
formed their seeds, refuse straw, &c. They will be good 
dung in a fortnight, and what is now wasted, and a nuisance, 
will add to the quantity and quality of your dunghill. Keep 
^our sheep in a house or yard at night, put sand or litter 
under them; their manure is well known to be most sdmur 
tkmt. Pigs ought always to be kept in the yard**— their dung is 
the best; they should be well littered and their hauses citen 
deaned. If you manage in this manner, you may be sureiof 
•having more manure than you will want. Provided ycftir 
•oattle are abundantly fed, you may be certain of havilig 
enoi^h of manure for one acre from each horse or cow, tad 
lor every six sheep and six pigs. The weeds wiH be ctit 
before they shed their iseed, and will soon be eradicated from 
your land; and those matters,, which before were useless and 
injurious, mU comeoift fisDrnthe pit once a fi)rtnight of much 
value. The eartb put iBftlie 'bottom of the dung, and in tlie 
•alternate layers, if. not traoiii^d oAy will imbibe the juices and 

•foifihiiBg'gasesyiand wiliTpieaeat '1^ dung ikfi^ting <too. murii 
and teonsuiiiin^; both . ^fokatiif^ * jand nquahty-w i Hmg > pnt out 

iftDneiitelio^Bas^tand^toBiteA f|&^TicilWidirectBdy wiHdipiidiBh 
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vei^ lkti»"in quality; Imtv.vdthoQt the foimdadon afneasth 
and <^B lEdteraate layers, a hoiae4oad of fresh dung TnU.beat 
•and oonsume itself to less than a wheelbarrow ibll, ^nd its 
best qualities be lost. Cattle should be always well fed; <i£ it 
^01%' ondy for the increase of the dunghill. The dung o^wdl- 
•%d' beasts is much mcnre enriching to the land than tluUi'»of 
ihalf*fed-^the dung of carniTorous ammals is better than that 
df 'those fed oa vegetables; an additional pioof that >half- 
stock is whole profit, whole-stock half profit. By guring 
every animal plenty of litter, and keeping its stall cleans it 
(WiQ tend greatly to the improvement of his conditicdi, and 
increase' the dunghill. You know that cleaning is half feed- 
ing. A gentleman who followed the old system of manone- 
maidng, or rather manure-neglecting, had every year to buy 
manure, and draw it at heavy expense : he adopted the pluu 
ou are advised to follow, and, though he has not increased 
is stock, he has now plenty of manure for all purposes, and 
some to spare for top-dressing meadows. Every one who has 
'adopted the system has found great benefit. Lime is valuable 
as an assistant, but not alone, lime spread, when in pow- 
der, on a field well ploughed, will greatly improve the quality 
of the soil, increase the com crop, and improve the grasses. 
Forty barrels per English acre is a sufficient quantity, or two 
dressings, at an interval of ^ve years, of thirty barrels per 
acre, is perhaps better — the barrel contains four cwt. Lime 
xBixed with old banks, cleaning of ponds, and spread on lea- 
land, intended to be broken up, will greatly improve the sub- 
sequent crops. Lime destroys all sourness or acidity : put a 
piece of lime into vinegar and it will take away all sour taste. 
In hke manner, it will sweeten the herbage. Lime marl, 
found in many parts of Ireland, is an equally valuable dress- 
'ing. Sea-sand acts in the same manner — they are all valu- 
able Its helps, but they are injurious if dung is not applied to 
the green crop ; they stimulate the action of the land too 
naiKm — ^they destroy the vegetable, and bring it into imme* 
■diate action ; hence its great benefit in old lea lands. Oar- 
weeid is known to be a most beneficial manure t the best way 
to use it is after the potato crop has been well dunged-*-«s 
'Boon as the stalks are coming up, tb spread it on 'the ground, 
4ibd cover with the plough when first earthing. Malt-dust is 
> equally valuable, ' but good only for one crop. It ittight'lbe 
benefieiaily applied in the same mamiJer'TecommBDdeid'^filr 
oar-weed. Ill forces great crops of hajf , 4nd' wouldi • most iprO' 
bablyiif isown after<th9tumip temingtl'wuneli iliev4itise^e 
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crop, if first well dunged. Bone-dust has been proved to be 
a highly valuable manure for the turnip crop. All agree 
that it is better when, being mixed with earth, it has fer- 
mented. There is no reason why it should not be equally 
effective for mangel wurzel and potatoes. Mr. Deeble's very 
valuable pamphlet on bone manure explains its effects, and 
directs its application. Burnt clay is a good manure for one crop, 
or for topdressing clover or meadow. Its preparation is cheap 
and simple. Have a good many sods dried, make four or five 
heaps close to each other, light them with a few faggots or 
sticks; when well hghted, cover with more diy sods, and 
when the fire is fully established, then cover well with clay : 
ptevent the fire from breaking through the sides by putting 
up rods. Put clay on the top morning and evening. When 
the fire comes to the top the earth gets black : put on only a 
little at a time, but never let the fire break out at sides or 
top. At small expense you will have a large heap. This 
practice is very good on clay or heavy lands, or moor and 
mountain. "Where marl is to be had, it is a very good prac- 
tice to bum it in this manner. 

Expense of Manures fir one Acre. 

Soot, 25 barrels per acre, first cost. 
Lime, 40 do. do. 

Sea-sand, 80 horse-loads, ... 
Bone-dust, 25 bushels per acre. 
Malt-dust, 25 bags per acre, 
Rape cake, half a ton per acre. 

I would recommend to appropriate one man exclusively to 
manure, and, at leisure, after cleaning house and putting on 
the heap, to collect grass weeds, &c. out of plantations, dykes, 
and such like. Let him never be taken from it : a ddnkdy 
or a small horse would do for a very good-sized farm. If lie 
has constant employment, he will be worth ten times his daSLy 
hire to his employer. 

■ 

PLOUGHING AND TRENCHING. 

• A deep soil is requisite to have prime crops of clorer, 
lucerne, mangel wurzel, and Swedish turnip, and most b^e- 
ficial- for every other crop. The ploughing in this couiftry 
istmuch too light. The dimension of the sod recommei^ded 
ioT ploughing lea-laad fot com, viz. ; a five-inch furrow tmd 

eighb-iiich sod is considered depth enough for all descriptions 
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of land. Henc^ our crops are inferior both in quality and 
quantity. Now observe the following directions for ploughing 
stubble land, intended for your dung crop the following 
^ring. As soon as possible after the corn is cut, in order 
to faciUtate the ploughing deeply, and also to have a quantity 
of earth to put in layers between your dung, mark beds of 
forty feet wide ; in the centre of each bed plough a trench 
four feet wide ; carry all this to the head land ; plough again 
down to the bad soil, and carry that earth also away. Let 
this trench be the centre of each bed ; then have one plough 
following another in the same furrow, or the same ploueh 
goiiig twice in the same furrow, so as to plough the 
ground from a foot to a foot and a-half deep. If the first 
plough takes all the good soil, then have a plough without a 
mould-board, to deepen the subsoil to the above depth. By 
ploughing the three or four first sods, a turn or two addi- 
tional in the centre furrow, the trench will be filled to a level 
with the remainder of the ploughing. Plough ten feet at 
each side of every trench, always keeping one plough fol- 
lowing another in the same track, and then you will have 
beds ploughed all through the field, twenty feet wide, and an 
equal number of spaces of equal size unploughed. 

You then begin on that which was not ploughed, all 
through ploughing with the double furrow, throwing the 
sod now to the beds that are ploughed at each side. By 
this mode the beds are forty feet wide, and no turn on 
the headland more than twenty feet. It would be great 
ease to the horses if a few men were kept to shovel 
over a Airrow occasionally, to clear from the mould-board, 
and to take up stones which impede the plough, throw- 
ing them on the surface, and then at leisure drawing them 
off the field. There will be less labour to the horses, and 
a lighter draft, than in the present mode ; — as the sod 
will fall off into the deepened furrow there will be less 
pressure on the mould-board, and no load of earth carrying 
from end to end of the field, which, in the present practice, 
adds greatly to the labour of the cattle ; a field once well 
done in this manner will be much easier worked in the sub- 
sequent cultivation. 

In small lots trenching can be done by the spade 
and shovel, by clearing out one trench at the end of the 
field, the whole lengtu, then digging or loosening widi 
a pick-axe the bottom spit of bad soil, but not shovelling ; 
then throw the top of an equal trench of land all along on 
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this loosened bottoih, enid the sedotid ft{»t ov^r thdti'vtbdii^i: 
work up the bottom <as before, and so on duon^ theofieUu 
This is more e£^ual than the ploughing, bnt raitteb<nKir80j<< 
exp€fnsiTe« • ' " ' 5 ,• ,iun-o^ 

The iuitatdaiges of trenching, or vecy deep bldngh^i / 
ing'Sffess follow :--*-Deep soil is requisite -fbr aUta^o/^ 
rool)ed pliMits r tbese plants draw nourishment Iron ' the^i* . 
ground kt proportion to the length they can push- thleivm/ 
shoots^ both down and laterally. Every root throws iDUtrl^' 
smAll fibres* - It is through the fibre that nounshiiMBtiiasTi. 
brought to the plant. The greater the number of fibres <theB.i 
greater the quantity of nourishment brought to thd jdacnko-- 
from die earth, and the larger it grows. If thegronn/diiiki/' 
deep and loose, the tap root must be long» the fibreiRamckM:- 
rom^ and able to push themselves in all directions seeking frr 3 
nouiishm^t ; but if the ground is shallow, or hard, the'<tdpM 11 
root 'must be short, and the fibres few. If the ground ^i ■* 
hard about them they cannot enter the soil and extfacd ^il 
nourishment : the plant will then be small, and of little ubbi^{'<' 
The greater the quantity of pulverised earth the fibreB>and3i!t 
roots have to collect from, the larger and the more noiiriih<^( '- 
ment in the plant. ■ 'i-.jfri. 

Again, in shallow or hard ground the rain does- aot 
enter the soil ; it either rests on the surface, where the i * 
land is fiat, thereby dertroying vegetation,-^if it '.enters >:.' 
but a httle, and remains near the plmit, they will jbe • 
yellow, sickly, and never come to any good,-*-«or it runs overM 
the hard ground, doing no good, often cutting it iq>,:«aiL' 
carrying away the surface. When the rain from the heacca^ • 
(sent us to enrich the soil and promote the growth of planls)l) 
is abundant, the plants become sickly, and often' pedislst^i 
altogether. In dry weather they perish, because thewindsft:' 
and' heat attract all the water tlutt is in or near the'sur^Ae^ /.« 
and the plant perishes from lack of moisture; While,- in tlii^j- >' 
landiHiich has been ploughed deep, with a double ixsnow^A ^ 
or trenched wilth a spade, die rtin enters into every part^ 
remains' in it^ and is extracted- from it by the rootsiof the-).-. 
plant daily supplyii^ them ^with a ttsfiiewncy of mabture^-r 
When dews fall, tl^e^ante takes ^ place fit lies on ithe* snrfaee:/ 
of the haid gr(iuud-«-»it' penetrates idnto the looae^ 'fxnpua^ 
pultemed sM ^ it isr<drapim W by^Ah^ tnovniBg avn /£hota iher i 
one-*^it^ is- iniialed'by dietplantr. fridm lth0<}therci >Y<ni'pfer^c 
ceive^«ll >li^t ioik^^^tifOEisifetfnsf hiMi, ahdi^itoh^likE^ 'Pitfchedn '/ 
'o,'«iidtbii^i)i^{n dry- imd>h»t>wiattiieiV' giving aoifood tfoxr 
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cattle** while in the same weather you see deep soils .greeniasi 
a le^ or the crops on them, rigorous and flourishing 9 just ' 
because one has no depth of earth, and -the oth^has* \' i < 

Again, by trenching or ploughing deep with a double furrow^; 
you put down to rest a worn-out soil, impr^nat^ with 
weeds and seeds of com kale, full of slugs and wona&s, and: 
eggs of insects, which injure and often destroy €iiQfi% and- • 
you I bring up a new, fresh, vigorous, unexhausted soil,* '\ 
what the gardeners would give their eyes for, what iacafled .« 
virgin earth ; and you, also, by deep ploughing mix soils of 
different' qualities, which correct the defects of eaeh-«*4b6 
stony and nibbly soil correcting the heaviness of the day > : 
surface, or the tenacious subsoil correcting the too great' 
openness of the upper surface ; as the upper and under soil^ . 
are -generally found to differ iu textaue. This ptodess^ ia. 
imitated frequently by carting earth of a differoit quality ^n 
fields, at considerable expense ; and two Belds, both good for 
littH <U3e a heavy, the other light and gravelly, were made^ ' 
supoeior land by this process alone ; and by puttii^ on litne^i . 
the finest crops of wheat were grown on them. Thia result' i 
would have been obtained at far less expense by deep • 
ploughing or trenching. 

A fanner who puts down the old soil and brings up 
the. new, may be compared to a fanner who gets rid of 
his -old, lame, broken«winded horses, and lays in a stock 
of young ones. His land is then as fresh as a four-year • 
old; The benefits of deep ploughing and trenching will 
contiiuie for many years ; divide the expense by the number 
of years its benefits will extend to, say ten years only, 
and the extra expense will be as nothing; but there is 
actoidfy a saving of labour by it, — in a drilled crop, in the 
difierenee of expense of weeding, for thwe are few or no • 
weed»**^ the saving of pbughing between the driUa, in the 
scuffling and hoeing. The surface, for an inch or so, may 
cake' finm wet ; it only will want to be stirred. The under 
soil will not get hard for a length of time4 How different 
from ground not so treated, which in dry weather gets so 
hard that an iron pkradb, with a man leaning on lt» w^ 
barely enter the git>u3ia. In ground' ]»roperly deepened,, 
eveiy-' growth of the root ia in deeper fuid i>etter s^^ 
refreshed by rest, where the weedo haiet0otted^ aiul-at^ Jiowj.. 
food' fiir plantsy instead lO^- * as.ihffore^ 'their ■.ideatructjon.-, , 
WhiBredacB tfaeirootgo2ii IsdtnotfilwaiftSfdoiitnt} ''Sidiji^i). 
ever seeaToot grow.up.2i < The}. second, /olr aveii/du^ithiiid.ci 
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spit of earth will suffice to cover the seed from the weather 
and the birds. The roots quickly strike dowii» and get erery 
step more and more into better soil : instead of, as in land 
lightly ploughed, after going down a htde way, eight or ten 
inches at most, it is stopped by hard, impenetrable soil, and 
its growth retarded. Then, m your cloyer crop you wiU 
have great benefit ; it will be a much heavier and a much 
cleaner crop ; none of that crows-foot, whi^h neither cow or 
horsp will eat; all colts-foot and root-weeds destroyed, of 
which ,we jsee now our clover crops full, and then me suc- 
ceeding wheat crop will be far better. The number and sise 
of the clover roots, which are particularly nutritive for wheat, 
will give- the crop great nourishment. The wheat extends 
its roots much farther than is supposed : here they will have ■ 
no obstruction, and the cutting, in the harvest, will be like 
the cutting of a loaf. 

Try one acre even, trenched, or deeply ploughed* with 
a double furrow, and another ploughed as at present; 
compare the result, and follow the practice which makes 
the greatest clear return. But some may say, the neigh- 
bours will laugh at me; and because every one goes on 
the present system so will I. Let those laugh that win — 
you will soon find the laugh to be on your side. Their 
following an old practice, because they know no better, 
when a better can be followed, is no reason. Itim^ be 'an 
argument for a horse which is drawing its load tfaaough the 
deep ruts, because other horses are going before* him in the 
same track, while the smooth road is alongside ;' but it is no 
argument for a man, who is given by the Almighty a mind 
to reason and to compare, and judgment to select. I will 
call to your recollection the last advice of the dying farmer 
to his sons. They beheved him to be very rich, and they 
asked him where his money was ? He replied that he 
forgot ; but that he buried it two feet under the surface of 
one of his fields. They dug all the land, and turned it over 
to that depth, but found no crock of gold, but they fbond 
the philosopher's stone. For the next and subsequent 
crops showed them their father's meaning* as their 
crops proved superior to all others; the increased pro- 
duce of the soil brought them wealth, and the character 
for industry they acquired made them sought for as 
tenants by all the landlords around them. A word to the 
wise is sufficient for you. It may enhance the value of this 
practice to state, that among the many valuable productions 
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of » the levered: author of the statistieal sarvey of this 
catmty, he reoommended it, and wrote a valuable letter on 
th« practice, which was published in The Munbter Far- 
MGfiB' Magazine. 



I" 



rotation of crops. 



Harvinr already giren directions for the cultivation of those 
*oro|f»whieh are essential to good husbandry, and although 
there is nothing new in what I have written to several of the 
genlllemeni' still much information is wanted by many, and 
.by^lnost'Of our working formers. As I write for them, I 
iroold not bring before them any practice, or advise them to 
'Ottliitiite any 'crop which I did not know had succeeded in 
th^irown «Qun<y> managed as directed. Therefore, I repu- 
diate ail novelty, and will write nothing but what has been 
{inyvQd. ' 

r.Thejiext necessary information is the rotation of crops. 
'PilBhaps the simplest is the best : — ^Whatever the size of the 
flirav divide the arable part into five divisions ; throw down 
all ether fences, and have but five fields — ^in the following 
rabatioB. • One in lea wheat or lea oats ; one in a dunged 
4ril1 crop — two thirds of it, at least, to be under mangel 
,WKU«d and Swedish, or other turnip ; a third division undW 
« barley^ lye or oat crop, with clover-seed, sown to eome in 
fliexA veaT) the fourth under clover and rye-grass, to be 
ifilougfaftd up for wheat in October i fifth division for hay and 
aammei}- pasture. By soiling with the clover, the cattle will 
'lieiliffhtlyupon the pasture part, and in vrinter there vrill be 
.h'/fim bite fi>r milcli cows — ^more profitable than meadow. 
fSi^po^ .a man has thirty acres, each of his fields will be 
^Autt abies, and if he follows the system, he will, every year, 
••havn.two diviaions'in barley and wheat, twelve acres; six 
taortsiof -clover, which will support, in the best manner, thirty 
<liead- of -eaitle, and thirty pigs, for six months ; five acres of 
' mailgel 'Wurael, Swedish, and other turnips, and one acre of 

po^fktoesj which, aa I suppose the farmer to kill most of the 
- pigs for his own use, to eat bread and milk for breakfast, and 
itomsC' potatoes dnly with other and better food, is enough, 
^«liaan6re»<ihan enough, "for any family. He wUl have, be- 

• aideiM six acres of i the best* pasture and the furze of hid ditches. 

• With these iie ought io' ke^, in the best manner, thirty 
head until hist spring fcrops come in. If he has^a spare acre 

<-ofikkeeiaffi|aBdiJoraan^i(afficovir)pgraaip) igibwing in'the'platit&- 
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tion, he can keep them well, and also young stock to eat the 
refuse. Let the fanner increase or diminish the size of his 
fields according to the extent of his farm, and follow this 
^stem, and he will have the return for it in the same pro- 
portion. On thirty acres, managed as directed in the pre- 
ceding pages, and according to this system, there will, be 
every year as follows : 

Twelve acres of corn, worth £S per acre, - £ 96 

Six acres of clover, feeding thirty head for six 
months, [say nothing for the pigs, as they 
belong to the farmer's wife to kill at home,] 120 

Thirty cows, at £4 a head for six months, from 
mangel wnrzel, turnips, ke, - - 120 



£336 



There will he, hesides, the feeding from the rape trans- 
planted in the stuhhle which is douhle ploughed for the 
spring dung crop the following year, the furze of the ditches, 
the hay, and the pasture, hesides one acre of potatoes. One 
pair of horses can surely be fed with the over-quantity. This 
will be said to be a fanciful theory; that it would be impossi- 
ble for a farmer to keep thirty cows on thirty acres in such a 
maimer as to pay £8 a head per annum, and to have as 
much com as would pay his rent even if it amounted to ^3 
an agre, and to be able to have bacon every day for his din- 
ner, and bread for his breakfast, and, also, that his farm 
would be getting better and better every year ; but the only 
error of the calculation is, that it is below die fact. Mr, 
Kelly, in his excellent work on Villa Farms, states the gcosa 
produce of twenty acres under his management to be ^297,. 
or ^14 17*. per acre; and a gentleman who follows his dia 
rections states that the result exceeds his statement. Thi£» 
is not surely more improbable than would have appeared 
some twenty years since, if it had been stated that we could 
go to Bristol &om Cork, against wind and tide, in twenty- 
four hours ; that pigs, bullocks, and sheep would be carried 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour; and that Glasgow, Liveiv 
pool, and other towns, would be supplied with vegetables 
from the county of Meath; and yet this is now daily done. 
The foregoing statement is by no means visionary, but admits 
of abundant proof of its certainty. Our farmers require in- 
struction, and it is the landlord's duty, as well as his interest, 
to set a better system going. Now, with difficulty, he gets 
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twenty or thirty shillings an acre rent from a man comparap 
tirely a pauper ; whereas, he would he just as certain of getting 
three, four, or five times that rent in some cases from a ^a^ 
independent in circumstances. He will greatly promqtj^.the 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity of those who supply , him 
with the means of settins aU he wants ; he will irreAtfy add 
to his own happm«ls fro^ a consdousness of havStg done his 
duty ; he will add to his health hy useful occupation^ md hj 
his mind heing actiyely employed in doing good; and he will 
greatly add to his wealth. Let the Irish farmer fbUow the 
directions in the work now published ; let him take advantage 
of the great blessings the Almighty has thrown in his way ; 
let him draw down blessings on his industry, by sanctifying 
Gk)d's sabhathy avoiding, as he would poison, those pests and 
bane of our country — ^pubUc-houses, where God's name is 
hourly profiemed, health ruined, money thrown away, and 
Where every crime and every sin is engendered; let them 
learn to set value upon their time — ^never to go to fair or 
maj^et except on business, and t6 leave it at once when the 
business is done. Study to be quiet and to mind your own 
business, and, with God's blessing upon you and your coun- 
try, no country will be equal to Ireland, and no people supe- 
rior to Irishmen. 

CUXTIVATION OF CLOVER, VETCHES, AND TRIFOLIUM 

INCARNATUM. 

Among the leguminous or green crops, red clover possesses 
adu^ntages surpassed by none for spring and summer feeding* 
Iti foliage is very thick — it effectually shades the ground and 
sii^others weeds. The leaves which fall improve the land. 
Its roots are highly beneficial to the succeeding wheat crop. 
It throws down a lone tap root, and draws much of the nou- 
rishment from soil ^ng useless to other plants. It also 
draws by its leaves much nourishment from the atmosphere. 
It gives the farmer a power of feeding all his cattle m the 
house in the hot weather, and enables him to make quantities 
of dung as much as in winter. It will, if the ground has 
been previously ploughed with a double furrow or trenched 
with the spade, then abundantly dunged for the winter green 
crop, and top-dressed after every cutting, give three prime 
crops, and by ploughing-in the fourth crop you are ensured 
a prime crop of wheat. The cultivation of it costs little or 
nothing. No ploughing, harrowing, or rolhng is necessary 
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for it that is not necessary for the com crop with which it is 
sown. The best manner of sowing is, as soon as your barley 
is sown, the same day sow the seed ten pounds to the acre. 
Mark beds with a few sticks and sow these, sowing in one 
direction, five pounds to the acre. Then begin where you ended, 
and sow five pounds more to the acre, sowing in the opposite 
direction to the way you sowed first ; then sow one bushel of 
rye-grass to each acre. Italian rye-grass is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other; but, as the seed is dear, you can sow a 
less quantity. Then give a light harrowing ana roll the field. 
It will faci&tate the vegetation if the seed is steeped for a 
short time before sowing, and then dried with dry sea-sand 
or wood-ashes, or, if sown with wheat, harrow the wheat in 
the month of April in the direction of the beds ; then sow 
your clover-seed ; then draw the harrow reversed across the 
first harrowing, and roll. It requires no further labour until 
you begin to cut it. If you intend for hay, mow when the 
flower begins to wither. Give it very little turning ; do not 
spread it out at all, but msike it up into cocks the second day, 
and double them every other day. If used for soiling, com- 
mence cutting as soon, or before it is a foot high ; let it lie 
three or four hours on the swarth before you give it to the 
cattle, and do not let too^much lie in the cart, or in a heap in 
the yard, as it will heat, and the cattle will reject it. Top- 
iress with dung compost daily as you cut. Oua acre will 
feed six head of cattle and six pigs (that is, one acre managed 
as directed) from the middle of May to the middle of Octo- 
ber ; then it must be left to grow, and then to plough in fi>r 
wheat. Clover, it is needless to say, is the best single food 
for all cattle. Horses require no oats, and cows very little 
hay, and pigs no potatoes, while feeding with it. It promotes 
the secretions, and makes quantities of manure, if the cattle 
are kept in house, well bedded with sand and straw, and the 
dung covered every day with earth, a practice particula:dy 
necessary in summer and dry weather. Much money would 
be made by turning sheep or pigs into clover bef<»re it g^ts 
high. Keep sufficient stock to keep it low — they wiU fatten 
rapidly ; but by far the most profitable way to use clov^r^ is 
to feed cattle in the stall. Should cattle hove by getting too 
much clover, they can be reUeved by putting a hollow leather 
tube down the throat into the stomach. A glass of spirits 
of turpentine or of whiskey, poured down the throat, reueves 
a cow that is hoven ; but a simple instrument, directed by 
the writer, is made by a clever artificer of the name of Boweu, 
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at Whitegate, (who lias done incalculable service by the 
invention of a machine for raising sand in deep water, by 
which full five hundred loads of sand are now raised where 
one was raised before.*) The instrument he makes to 
cure hoving is a little larger than a steel used for sharp- 
ening knives. It is not quite round — it is sharp at 
the point, getting larger to the handle, and there is a 
slight projection at two sides, sharp; the handle and in- 
strument is hollow. This is inserted into a hove-cow two 
inches below the back, centrally between the rib and hip- 
bone, at the left or near side ; the fetid air escapes through 
the hollow of the instrument, which is not removed until the 
cow is relieved. If the tube gets choked with excrementi- 
tious matter, it is easily cleared with a probe. 

Fetches. — The land, whether lea or stubble, is prepared 
for them as for oats. Three bushels the quantity per acre. 
Ai bushel of lye should be sown with it, or a bushel of oats. 
Steep the seed twenty-four hours before sowing, and dry with 
eea^sand or ashes. Sow winter vetches in September, or 
very early in October; sow spring vetches in February, 
another portion in j^arch, another in April, and you will 
hate them come in succession. When just coming into blos- 
som, they are superior feeding for cows ; when the pod forms, 
they are piime for horses; or, if rye-grass, more especially 

* Th^ mode of raisioj? sea-sand was for five or six men to go out at 
dead low water, and mostly only at neap tides, strip off, and load the 
boat with shovels; and only a small boat-load could be raised before 
l^ie tide rose. The plan contrived by Bowen is this : — the boats now 
^leave home at the turn of high water, and sail down to the harbour 
wKere the sand is. As soon as they come they drop anchor, leaving a 
good length to the chain : the boat drops down with the falling tide as 
^r as the chain allows. They then throw out a large sack, with an 
iron all across the mouth, from the stern. There is an upright at the 
. head and a pully at the top ; a rope from the sack goes over this, and 
M attached to a windlass ; they then haul on the anchor with the wind- 
lass^ which draws the sack on the ground : the iron scraper in the 
sand fills the sack, and is drawn up over the gunwale. Two men and a 
boy load a boat, containing ten ton weight, before the rise of tide. On 
tht tide beginning to rise, they raise the anchor, and return with the 
rising tide. They can, with this instrument, raise sand every day except 
in stormy weather. There is a contrivance in the boat for keeping the 
bag in Its position, which^ cannot describe. On leaving off hauling on 
the windlass, the boat drops down again, the bag is thrown out ag^n 
fi'om the stem, and hauled in again at the head. About two hours, I 
should think, it takes to fill a boat containing ten ton weight. This 
machine has increased the number of boats to an immense amount* 
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the Italian, is sown with them, they make excellent hay. If 
cut as soon as the blossom falls, you can hare turnips after 
your winter vetches, and a rape crop after your spring. 

Trifolium incarnatum is recommended — ^it does not appeat 
to me so abundant as red cWer : the blossom is scarlet, aoa 13 
most beautiful. If sown on stubble not ploughed, but whe^ 
the seed, is sown lightly harrowed and rolled, and this dou^ 
in August or September, it will give much feeding in May;, 
As it gives no second crop there will be time enou^ to plant 
Swedes, or even to sow them. Compare the state of the 
farmer who has plenty of clover, vetches, &c. and one who 
has not, in the spring and summer. He who has these crops 
has every acre of them supporting six or seven head of cattle 
in the greatest luxury for five or six months, making a large 
heap of dung, and his cattle fat and handsome : the next year 
he has a prime crop of wheat on his dover-land, and rape 
and turnips where he had his vetches and trifolium ; while 
the farmer who has neither has three or four acres, half-feed- 
ing one beast — ^his cattle poor, unprofitable, many of them 
in May, and even in June, nothing but skin and hone — ^while 
the other man's horses, cows, and pigs, and those in increased 
quantity, are sleek and fat. He makes no dung all the spring 
and summer, while the clover-farmer has plenty for his trans- 
planted rape, and every other purpose. One man's qoestioiK 
is, how shall I finish my field for want of dung — ^where can I 
get it — who has it to sell? The other man's only trouble i^, 
what shall I do with all this dung ? At the beginning o£ 
winter, one man's dung-pit is as empty as it was in May ; 
.the, otiier has put out dung for his turnips, for his rape» and 
jet he has a large heap preparing for his spring crops, I^eJ^- 
haps, instead of clover, the farmer has a crc^ of barley ojr 
Q^ts ; but what follows the next year,? Eag-weed, thistles, 
.fox^glove, and such like — ^what is called pasture, but whiah 
is not worth five shillings per acre, and ought to be called 
.the stai^ation crop; while he who had the clover crop, and 
ail the immediate and direct profit from ii, has his fine crop 
of wheat most probably worth ten pounds per acre. Is 
this:trueQr faJ^i is it even probable ? If it is, inquire of 
thqsiB. wha sow clover> or vetches, or both, every year ; and if 
. you find what is stated fact, caQ yourself a iarmer no long^ 
if you henceforth do not sow clover an4 vetches (both is best) 
every yeig*. - {n. feeding cows in stalls give but a little at a 
time, and a ^ttle hay or fresh straw after. Keep them in all 
^ay, and give them six feeds during the day. Saintfoin is 
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now considered the most important leguminous herbage and 
forage plant in the calcareous districts of France and England, 
particularly in the poor, dry, thin, chalky districts in the 
south of Eneland. Seed for broad-cast one hundred pounds, 
or four bushels, to the acre; when shelled, a fourth less. 
An approved plan is, to sow half a crop of barley the first 
year with the seed: it will last from eignt to ten years in a 
sandy or gravelly soil. It is improved by top-dresising with 
manures which contain a considerable proportion of gypsum, 
or Dutch ashes, ashes of peat, &c. The soil must be dry. 

CULTIVATION OF POTATOES IN DRILLS, AND CULTIVATION 

OF LUCERNE. 

The cultivation of the potato in the drill is very generally 
practised by the gentleman farmer in this county, and well 
done — very seldom by the working farmer, and mostly badly 
done ; but as thev get on to improved agriculture, and know 
the advantages of this mode, potatoes will be soon more ex- 
tensively cultivated in this much more profitable and more 
farmer-like manner. 

The field having been ploughed with a double furrow, (an 
essential to good agriculture, which I endeavour to confirm 
in the mind of the farmer by reminding him of it at every 
opportunity,) having been planted with rape, and dunged and 
managed as directed for that crop, the farmer having used all 
*ihe rape crop by the 20th of April, gives his field a good, 
deep- ploughing and harrowing, and then marks his lines (at 
a distance), containing six drills of two feet nine between each 
line, and on this line he drops the dung as directed for the 
Mtivation of the mangel-wurzel crop. This is a far better 

Slan than making the drill first, and then carting out the 
[ying. By doing so in the way directed here, the ground is 
^ loose below the set as above ; the roots will not be impeded 
in their growth, as is the case when the drills are trampled 
by the horses dbrawing, by the pressure of the wheels, and by 
the trampfing of the people : tnere is also considerable delay 
iti dropping die dung in small falls in the drills; as kt present 
practised, and not less labour in the spreading. The way di- 
rected will be found more complete, tot&ke lesslatbour, to 
leave the land in a much betted state for the gity^rth of the 
crop ; and by this plan you are not confined to make your 
drifts in proportion to this breadth of your cart wheels. 
When the dung is spread, the drills having been previously 
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made, as directed for the mangel-wurzel crop, lay down the 
sets at nine inches apart, and if you plant whole potatoes, at 
fifteen inches apart, and then cover with the plough, plough- 
ing the intervals. In ahout ten days, plough hetween these . 
drills as deep as possible with a stripped plough, but a wide 
sock ; then level the field with an inverted harrow, and roll- 
work the land now and at any time, only in dry weather. 
When the stalks are all up, with a single-horse plough, with- 
out a mould-board, as close as possible to the plants, taking 
the earth from them; the loose earth which goes over the 
head will give them sufficient earthiiig for the first time. 
Let your sock be wide and your irons sharp, so as to work 
all the interval when going up and down. When the plants 
are well up above the earth, throw the earth up to the plant 
with a narrow mould-board ; with this make the tops of the 
drills sharp. At your leisure, with the stripped plough, raise 
earth from the sides of the drills and bottoms of the intervals> 
always keeping the sock wide, so as to work all the interval. 
Put this earth up again to the stalks, raising as much as pos- 
sible on the top. In another month perform the same ope- 
ration of raising earth in the furrow and throwing it up a 
third time. I would strongly recommend, when the potato 
is in full blossom, to dig the interval between the drills with 
the spade, and throw in earth with a shovel between the 
stalks, a boy standing in the next drill, or one in each, and 
holding h&ek the stalk. It will increase the growth of pota- 
toes if the ground has previously got a plentiful dressing of 
sand, and, where that is not to be bad, of lime compost that 
has been often turned : if one or two years old, the better. 
The work for this crop is now completed until it is time to dig , 
out ; when ripe, cut off all the stalks, and lay them in layers 
with earth, they will increase the dunghill. Then plough off 
a sod at each side of every drill, girls following the plough^ . 
picking any potatoes which are thrown out, and the diggiiig 
out the crop will be little trouble. Kow, let a farmer oompar^ 
the expense of the drill and the bed husbandjcy* He can do 
by far the greater part of the drills with his horses, much of 
it with one ; all the work of the beds must be done by men» 
whom he must pay in coin or in kind^ and less than half the 
number of them will dig put an acre of drills that are required 
for an acre of potatoes in beds. The crop grown in drills is 
all fit for market; the proportion. of smalt potatoes is very 
great in beds. In drills the crop is not injured in dry weather 
as those cultivated in beds are ; in a wet season^ the crop in 
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drills cannot suffer from a superabundance of rain, as the 
water cannot lodge on them, as it must on the flat beds. In 
drills there is no expense in weeding ; the frequent plough- 
ings and original deep ploughing wul effectuallj keep down 
the weeds for one season at least, while, in the bed-husbandry, 
there is considerable expense in weedhig, great difficulty, in 
many cases impossibiUty, in taking them out by the roots, 
and the ground gets matted and packed with the roots of 
crowsfoot and other weeds ; the tuber of the potato is impeded 
in its growth, and cannot come to a good size, while, at the 
same time, the ground is weakened by bearing two crop»-— one 
of weeds and one of potatoes ; while, in the drills, the earth 
is enriched by the frequent turnings, by the decaying of the 
weeds, and it bears only one crop, and that invariably a good 
one, if properly managed. In summer and spring the men 
cannot be spared from the potatoes, under the bed-husbandry 
system, for making drains, to bring wet land into cultivation. 
In autumn and winter the men are wanted for digging out 
the potatoes : the process is so tedious that the wheat-sowing 
is obUged to be deferred until after Christmas in many cases. 
The planting of trees cannot be done in October and Novem- 
ber, the best months for planting, because the men cannot 
he spared from the digging the potatoes ; the planting is de- 
ferred, and in many cases put off altogether. If you would 
think on these agricultural subjects, read books on farming; 
learn the practices of prosperous farming in other countries ; 
visit and inspect farms in your own country where new plans 
are put in practice (and it is more than probable you will not 
be blind to your own interest) ; in a short time it would be 
as difficult to And a farmer cultivating potatoes in beds as it 
would be to And one who dried his wheat for the mill or mar- 
ket by fiUing the bed-ticks, and making his servants and chil- 
dren sleep on it, as was formerly practised in this country ; 
it would oe, in a few years, as great a curiosity to see pota- 
toes in beds in this country as to see a little plough, made 
of crooked and clumsy sticks, drawn by four, and sometimes 
six horses, with rope traces, back-bands of withy, collars and 
bridles of straw, two or three guides, a pbughman, and a man 
to lean on the plough, some one walkmg alongside to direct 
the ploughman, and every five minutes the whole team, horses 
and men, stopped from the breaking of a pad. Such a thing 
is now not to be seen, nor will bed-potatoes be seen, I trust, 
in a few years : they are as much the exhibition of ignorance 
as the wooden plough, the horses, the drivers, and the gad. 

b2 
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But wfabt I said of rape I say of potatoes in drills — do them 

^well or not at all* 

!i iMceme.-^Vmt trench the ground asdirected> (wit]^.this 

r. impFOyenient £6it luoeme, wfaiob throws its roots yery &r 

^ don^) thrdw up on the top the first spit of bad eartli^ a^d 
break np the second bad spit, leaTing it nnshovelled. It.iP^ 

• i^ready :AutiUtate the trenching if you plough the field fixst 
iviih « double furrow. Compuatively trifiing manual labour 

i will turn it over, and pick or crow the bottom spit. Let the 
'hmdj' intended for lucerne lie to the south as much as your 
land ^U permit^— sheltered well, especially from the morth : 
it requires shelter, not shade. When the trenching is finished, 
knd all the stones picked off, manure with rich compost of 
lime amd earth, which has been olben turned, or sea-sand. Then 
open dnlls at one foot three indies asunder; give a good allow- 
ance of dung ; cover as for turnips, and sow the seed thiply 
in a continuous line. Three pounds is suj£cient for an acre. 
When the plants are two inches high, thin out with the 
hand to six inches apart. If you sow the seed in Febra- 
ary or March, you will have your first cutting in June, a se- 
cond in August, a third in October, a slight crop the first 
year; cut when the flower is beginning to show; dig or 
plough between the drills at every cutting and hoe between 
the plants, not letting a weed appear. Do the same every 
year, and at every cutting put a little of the earth 0a and 
about the lucerne plant. The second year your first euJttiiig 
will be in May, if you do as directed ; and you will have a 
new catting every forty days, and the crop increasing in 
abundance every year, if you keep it perfectly free from 
weeds, and dung it annually. Occasional dressings of lime com- 
post or sea-sand will be very beneficial. This crop is per^niiild 
*— will last from twenty to thirty, and even forty years, if ma- 
liAged as directed. The principal care is never to allow the 
appearance of a weed. It will give four cuttings every year, 
each year improving in quantity. It is not affected in a dry 
summer, and the only thing I know that injures it is the 
sea-blast. This, perhaps, may be prevented by dressing with 
oar-weed, which prevents potatoes being blasted. Lucerne' is 
very nutritive — I should think more so than clover ; but its 
great advantage is its coming in so early, and its not requiring 
to be sown every successive year* A very good way of rearing 
it is, first to dioose a bit of warm ground lying to the south, 
sheltered, but not shaded ; to trench or dig ^e ground two 
pits deep, and dig in some manure ; then sow the seed in 
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diflls, at a foot asunder, in the month of March. In the fol- 
lowing October or November, or in the succeeding March, 
nimsplant into ground managed as directed 'for sowing the 
' iseed. Gut offaU straggling roots, and dibble in the plants at 
' eight or ten inches, or eyen a foot asunder, and oat as before 
''directed; but sowing the seed where it » to itmain is -the 
-^' best plan. 'Every farmer should have a pieee of land* under 
this crop-^he will find it extremely usefVil. Cbmiikg ih so- early, 
and the cuttings so fi^uent, will enabte him to refer to it 
when his other crops are not come to sufEcitot maturity. 
Mr. Henrick states in No. 45, vol. iv., of The Irish Faimet^s 
Mttgneine^ that one and a hidf acres fed for him, from the 
10th May to 20th June, eight horses and a pony; that he 
commenced the second cut^g on the 14th of June ; that his 
usual time of commencing cutting was about the 20th or 25th 
of April, while his autumn sown vetches were first cut on the 
19th June, and were then so soft as to be fit only for cows. 

Eead, my friends, read. By so doing, suck the brains of 
other men. Sleep not as do others; but first learn, then put 
in practice, and do not let all the great advantages which you 
now possess be thrown away. 

DRAINING AND IRRIGATION. 

> The beneficial effects of draining are now well ascertsined, 
and all to be done is, to give directions to the working &nners 
how to execute the work. 

Mark a line across, or at right angles to the fsU of the 
•ground, as near as possible to the joining of the wet and djy 
land. The land which is wet in winter is easily known^ by its 
' ^iwibage in summer ; as rushes, sprit, and what are called 
iaquaties, grow on it even when dry. Make a frame with 
^lout) straight sticks, three feet wide at top, a foot and a half 
(Wide at bottqm, three feet high in the centre. A stick in the 
centre is necessary to strengthen the frame. Plough along 
the line three feet wide, lay the sods by themselves, then dig 
and shovel up all the good earth ; lay that on one side the 
drain, and the tenacious subsoil at the other. Let your drain 
be oat all through the depth and shape of the frame — ^that 
is^ three feet at the top, one foot and a half at the bottom, 
and three feet hig^. \l\nben the drain is thus finished, make 
a deep, wide hole, with a crow-bar at every sixteen feet, and 
pat a flat stone or slate on it, to prevent dirt going down; 
then lay a French drain at the bottom, ia this manner : — ^two 
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stones standing up in the centre, wide at bottom and joining 
at top ; a close stone to each side of the drains, and one from 
the bottom of the centre stones, inclining to the top of the 
stone at the side ; then flat stones at top. In this manner, 
there are five conduits or pipes. Let stones be laid in this 
way from end to end of the drain, then throw in small stones 
to the height of the tenacidus subsoil. Lay the sods on the 
stones, turning the grass-side down, and fill in with the good 
earth ; where stones are not to be had, branches of trees, 
furze, faggots, or such hke, trampled down, will answer the 
purpose, and will last for many years. In places where nei- 
ther is to be had, cut a channel at the bottom of the drain 
one-third of the breadth in the centre, the drain six inches, 
and a bank at each side six inches. On these banks sods are 
laid, bent like an arch, so that the outside edge of the sod is 
only on the bank at the side — ^this requires old, tough sods ; 
then pack the sides well with fine eartn ; then fill the drain, 
throwing in the spare sods first, then the good earth, and 
the subsoil at the top. There must be no trampling or walk- 
ing on the drain for some time. When the drain between 
the wet and dry land is thus made, it will probably be suffi- 
cient if the ground is flat or nearly so : but where the ground 
has much fall, a parallel drain, midway between the first 
drain and the opposite side, is recommended. Much of the 
effects of the drain depends upon the depth of the holes re- 
commended to be made at every sixteen feet. It will save 
much trouble in levelling the bottom of the drain, which 
should be either level or have an equal fall from end to end, 
if the line to be ploughed for the drain was first marked out 
with a level. If the head-drain is a short one, a drain run^ 
ning with the fall of the ground at both ends will be sufficient 
to discharge the water. If the head-drain is long, one or 
more drains should be made at right angles to it, in the di- 
rection of the fall of the ground. Always till the field which 
you drain ; lime the surface heavily, fifty barrels to the acre; 
bum much of it in clay-kilns ; take a corn crop, or one of 
rape, which is far better ; then, after effective ploughing and 
harrowing, dung highly for a crop of mangel wurzel, or tur- 
nip, or potatoes in drills. Give plenty of sea-sand, or lime 
and earth compost, and lay down with com and white York 
grass-seeds, mixing a few pounds of trefoil and white clover; 
but, if you can irrigate, by all means plant the fiorin grass, 
the most productive known where it can be watered, and de- 
riving its name of fiorin from its quality — fiorin meaning the 
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butter-grass. It will produce from five to ten tons of hay 
per English acre, accormng to quality of land, quantity of, and 
attention to water. If your land is flat and of a tenacious 
quality, clay or turf, the hest mode of draining is surface-drain- 
ing ; and I have little doubt but that, without making the 
sunk drain between the wet and dry land, much of the flat 
lands would be made perfectly dry. To elucidate this, I will 
tell you what occurrea on my land. 

In a field which no beast could set a foot on for six months 
in the year, and producing very inferior pasture in the dry 
months, the surface two feet of turf or peat, the subsoil clay 
marie, I made a head-drain as I have now described, a pa- 
rallel drain in the centre, three intersecting drains besides 
those at the sides of the ditches. I broke up the surface, 
ploughed well and manured highly, then sowed mangel wur- 
zel. On perceiving the plants, which at first looked most 
luxuriant, become yellow and sickly, I had some taken up, 
and water spouted up. The same was the case in eveir part 
tried. Deep cuts were then made in the direction of the fall 
of the ground, at thirty feet distance, but only those plants 
near the cuts were any good. The following winter the field 
was soaked with water, and as unfit for man or beast to walk 
on as before the sunk drain was made, and probably every 
benefit from the dunging destroyed. Early in spring it was 
surface-drained as follows : — ^Each bed of thirty feet wide was 
ploughed, doubling on the centre, harrowed and well broke, 
ploughed again the same way, treated as before, then the fur- 
rows deeply ploughed and cleared. As all the surface was 
by this ploughing taken from the edges of the beds, they (the 
edges) were dug, slanted to the bottom of the drain, and some 
good earth thrown on them ; black oats and white York mea- 
dow-grass (holcu8 lunatus) were then sown, and few such 
crops were ever seen. The straw was between seven and eight 
feet high, thicker than a bull-rush, and this on a field on 
which neither com nor hay ever grew^ and which was not worth 
five shillings an acre for pasture. The hay-crop the following 
year was a prime crop. I often went on the neld afterwards 
during and after long continuance of heavy rains, and it was 
by far the driest in the land, where, two years before, I could 
scarcely walk upon stilts. I have been often wet to my knees 
in it, but ever after it was the driest field in my possession. 
Some of my sporting neighbours were very melancnoly at the 
alteration, as it was the best snipe-bog in the county ; and it. 
was now useless for that recreation. The huntsmen were, I 
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iras told} net a little enm^ed, bs tliere was no riding oTet it. 
The^ent iqp and down like a boy on a rocking-horse ; but, as I 
lienor' knew much good arise from these occupations as a btisi- 
nessy but on t^e contrary, much evil arising therefrom — several 
who, had it not been for their predilection for sporting, would 
have been useful members of society, hteraUy ffone to the 
^9^***1 did not regret a proceeding that gave a great deal of 
employment^ which, in the end, was profitable to myself, and 
gnBally improved the atmosphere of my residence. 

ill laying out as recommended for surface-draining, no 
part of tilie beds must be fiat : there must be a fall from the 
centre to the furrow, and the more rapid the fall the better* 
Let the field be laid out like an asparagus-bed in a kitchen- 
garden, only let the beds be wider; it will be dry for ever — no 
ntsh or aquatic of any kind can hve in it. If to be irrigated, it 
requires a greater abundance of water. The carrier must be 
in the centre of each bed, and it runs from that over the 
sides. The beds are, or ought to be, too high to take it up 
again from the furrows. The finest crop of hay I ever saw 
was on a fiat field on the lands of Cloroe, laid out in this man- 
ner. If all the flat lands in our county were so laid out, the 
produce would be increased to an extent we have no idea of. 
The large tracts of flat land in the county of Meath and 
Longford, where the rivers have so Uttle fall, would be greatly 
benefitted by adopting this plan. Cattle should never be 
allowed on them at night, and heavy cattle, at any time, will 
poifch the beds greatly : they should always be watched on' 
land 80 laid out; for if the animal rolls, and his back gets 
into the furrow, it is impossible for him to get up without th9 
hdp of men. 

Irrigation is the cheapest and most beneficial mode of in-^ 
creasing the production and improving the fertility of the 
soil; and, wherever there is a power of watering the land, 
every attention and care should be devoted to it. The follow- 
ii^ plain directions are offered to such as have, or can get, 
the use of a stream of water : — 

Commence your water-carrier as high as you can go, and 
if springs of water come in the old course, make another pa* 
raUel water*<»rrier lower down; and it is well worth your 
while to pay, and to pay well, for Hberty to bring the water 
through another man s land. But, before you cut a foot of 
drain^ get a confirmed title of it, and for a few feet at each 
side. If you merely get verbal Uberty, as soon as the benefits 
''u your land are visible, the water will be diverted from you» 
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and all your labour thrown away ; and yon will, besides, have 
a quarrel with your neighbour, for which no gains are an 
equivalent. First make your instrument for levdling, which 
Vf^y be very simple. Get two stout, straight strips, unite them 
ai om end, so that the out-and-out of the legs will be eight 
&0t three inches wide at the bottom, or half a perch; each of 
these strips to be four feet six inches long, and the scantling 
one inch by two and a half inches ; a bar of the same siaa 
joining these 1^, two feet high from the base or feet : when 
madoj put it upright on a level floor. Be sure that both 
aides are of equal length, the bottom level, and the cross-bar 
equi-distant firom the ends at both sides. If a string be fixed on 
ibfi top or vertex, with a weight tied to it, and the instrument 
iS'On a level floor, this string vnll touch on the centre of the 
bar. Mark this centre dutinctly and permanently, then 
raise one leg one inch from the level floor, the other resting 
on the floor; mark on the cross-bar where the Une touches, 
then raise the same side another inch, and mark that on the 
bar also, mid number both 1, 2, In the same manner, you 
inoy> if you choose, mark all the bar. Your implement is 
then complete. With this level in your hand, commence as 
high on the stream as you have authority over, and mark two 
sapaces the size of the breadth of the legs, level, and with the 
tided give a fidl of one inch ; this will be equal to two inches 
in every three perches — the proper fall for water to run, to 
Ol^come its gravity. Bring tne line with this level to the en- 
tfsmee to your field, then plough or dig one spit deep all along 
thia hnfh vddt or narrow according to the quantity of water. 
Let ki never be deeper than one spit. Do not cut through 
hej|[^ts for level, but follow the course the level mar£i. 
13|Mw^ the clearing of the drain at the lower side, keepiujg 
tSiJM^tsods next the water. Make the bank firm, and sow it 
with furee-seed ; the roots will make it so strong as to defy 
any flood. When you have this drain made (which is called 
the carrier to your field), lay out a level drain firom the place 
where the water enters, as long and as wide as the quantity 
of water will allow to run smartly over the whole bank, at 
thirty feet lower down« Parallel to this head-drain, lay out 
anothef . IsTcl drain; and so on, at the distance of every 
thirty feet, make parallel drains to the bottom of your field. 
Have the banks of all these drains perfectly leyel, and then 
the water will be eQua%* divided over the }uanes. Begin at 
the top again, and lay out another leyel drain of equal length 
as the first, just as much below the level of the &rst as will 
bring all the water with it, and none run over the bank of the 
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first drain. Lay out parallel drains tlirougli the field as be- 
fore, thirty feet l&om each other ; lay out all the field in this 
manner. Do not be alarmed at your field being so much cut 
up, and so much apparent waste. The nearer the parallel 
<kains are to each other the heavier your crop. Change the 
water every week in winter, oftener in summer, and take off 
altogether a week before mowing. Put on again as soon as 
the hay is drawn o£P, and there will be soon a heavy crop of 
after-grass. Take off the water a week before you turn in 
cattle. If you turn sheep or ewes in sprins, dry the land 
always first! The feedin^-doym will retarrthe mowing a 
httle, but the early vegetation of water-meadow, gives a 
very desirable bite to ewes in early spring. Before you 
irrigate your field it must be made perfectly dry by either 
French drains (aj directed) or by surfaue-draining ; and your 
crops of hay will be far more abundant, if you have given 
your field the proper cultivation directed in the previous 
papers, and lay it down in good heart. Where you can 
water, plant fiorin. When laying out the field, this grass will 
be found in abundance running down the sides of open drains, 
the trenches of potato-beds, &c. On fiat land it runs hori- 
zontally. The joints of this grass are very near each other, 
and every joint which touches the earth throws out roots — 
from eacn shoots new plants. When luxuriant, the stalk is 
purplish and the leaf a briUiant green. Any person who 
once knows it will distinguish it at once from any other grass. 
In October and November it will be found in plenty, but not 
in pasture, as the cattle feed on it in preference to ay other, 
if on wet land. When planting fiorin gather a qi 
make a long, thick rope ; cut this into small pie< 
eight inches long : spread this on the fresh-plougl 
surface, have heaps of earth in rows, and cover it H[ 
roll it. When it has taken root, turn in the water, 
no account ever turn a beast of any kind on fiorin; they pull 
it up by the roots and poadi the ground. If used for soiling 
for cows from October to March, it will be excellent fodder ; 
it being a grass very antiputrescent, every one of the joints 
containing saccharine, it is very easily made into hay. It 
can be well saved when other kinds would rot ; for hay, it 
should not be cut till October. If you plant in March the 
crop will be fit to cut in October ; even the stalks of ^aved 
hay of fiorin will grow, but a small patch protected tiH that 
time will give an immensity of plants. This is a purely Irish 
plant; and I trust all who are fond of the shamrock will Cul- 
tivate the fiorin, the real Irish butter-*grass. 
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PLANTING. 

Among the many modes of improving property in Ireland^ 
increasing the product of the land by snelter, and greatly 
adding to the beauty of our country, there are few, or none, 
which offer so certam a return as planting. The cUmate and 
soil are well suited to the growth of trees. The cHmate is 
sufficiently humid — ^neither too hot nor too cold. There is 
scarcely any part of the country in which they will not grow 
rapidly if they are judiciously planted, protected, and regu- 
larly thinned. By suiting the proper kinds to the different 
descriptions of land and situation, the most rocky, the wet- 
test, tne most unprofitable, can be turned to beneficial account 
by plantation. It is now no theory, but admitting of abun- 
dant proof, that the larch, the fir, ash, oak, elm, sycamore, 
birch, timber-sallow, poplars, beech, all the deciduous kinds, 
wre well-suited to the soil and cHmate — are all, except Scot- 
tish fir, erroneously so called, ornamental and profitable. Our 
latitude is fifty-two; that of Scotland, fifty-seven. Our vege- 
tation is, therefore, much greater; and yet, with all the disad- 
vantages of climate, the much greater elevation of their 
mountains, the extent and profitable return of their planta- 
tions, and the beauty of their scenery, far surpasses any in 
this island ; and this not only by the Duke of Athol and other 
great proprietors, but by persons who are only of the middle 
das^^Qd also- by the working-farmers. Planting is a source 
>fit. It is a pleasing and rational occupation to 
bor — it affords much employment in the fencing, 
;, thinninff, barking, to all ages. It wiU tend to 
of buildings, dwelling and cowhouses, stables, 
bringing the principal material home to evenr 
loor, and give more extended occupation to the arti- 
ficers connected with the different branches of building. If 
all the lands which are fit only for plantation, such as glens, 
rocky hills, stony, steep, and high mountains, which are un- 
arable, or which would not pay the labour of tillage, were 
planted with kinds suited to their quality, they would, after 
twenty years, bring in an immense revenue to tne proprietor. 
All the dedduoua, especially ash and oak, in stony and hard 
ground; sycamore in very exposed places (it even stands the 
sea-blast); alders, timber-sallow or Huntingdon willow, horse- 
chesnut, Canadian and other poplars, larch, spruce, and silver- 
fir* in deep, heavy, and wet soils ; and this return would b^ 
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from land paying now little or no rent, and, for any good it 
is to the country, may as well be in the bottom of the sea. 
And their shelter and ornament would increase the yalue of 
the adjacent lands. All kinds should be planted veiy small,' 
and the holes for them made deep and large, the sods and 
top-spit being thrown into the bottom before the plant is put 
down : the harder the soil and the more exposed the situa- 
tion, the smaller should be the plant. In no case should 
they exceed four years old, and three years is old enough. 
Sycamore, ash, oak, &c., all the deciduous kinds except 
horse-chesnut, s;row much better if cut down within two inches 
of the ground m the winter of the second year after they are 
planted. When they shoot, 'only one plant to be left, and 
then, if the year's shoot is not healthy, luxuriant, and the 
bark soft and rich, cut down again the next year. Trees 
should be very sparingly pruned ; if carried to excess, it alto* 
gether destroys the beauty: it renders them top*heavy— 
therefore, more easily blown down. The best way to prune 
is to take one or two from each tier annually, alternately at 
opposite sides, and then you keep up a regular intercourse 
between the root, branches, and bark. A large proportion 
of branches are necessary for the health of the tree : when 
they get thick, cut down the worst-growing and the inferior 
mudities. A good rule is to cut away wherever, after a little 
thinning of the branches, the branches of one tree touch 
another ; those that remain will be greatly increased in viilue. 
The best plan is to thin a little eveiy year : the trees will be- 
come gradually inured to the increased exposure, and will not 
be torn up so readily by the wind, as is the case Where plan- 
tations are left too long, and then thinned. I will tal% a few 
more extracts from that valuable number of The Qua^Ufdg 
Rtview, No. 72. It is understood that this paper, showing (1^ 
advantages arising from planting waste land, was written tfjr 
Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Barclay of Ury undertook the map 
nagement of his estate, and, among his other improvements, 
he attacked one hundred acres of a hollow dell, which, since 
the beginning of time, had been unprofitable to the owner 
and useless to the public. He drained the swamp and planted 
the entire. Nothing can now exceed the prosperous state of 
this beautiful plantation. Many of the trees are fifteen or 
twenty inches in diameter, and irom thirty to forty feet in 
height below the branches. The whole, amounting, perhaps, 
to four hundred thousand trees, thrive exceedingly; and, as 
there is every rational prospect that one hundred thousand at 
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least will arriTe at maturity, tlie ultimate value must be yerj 
great. In less than thirty years, the timber on this tract ol 
land of one hundred acres (originally barren and unprodue- 
tive) will probably be worth more than the whole arable land 
of the Ury estate, besides greatly improving the arable land, 
rendering the return by rent more than fourfold what it was 
vhen he oame into possession. He planted one thousand 
aeres besides, which are now estimated at ^100,000. He 
tciUs, in the same paper, of another gentleman, who had a 
farm of one hundred and twenty acres, for which he was of- 
fered twenty shillings per acre, and refused it. He planted 
sixty acres, scooping out the lower part for enclosures, and 
planting round in masses, which were enlarged or contracted 
as the natural lying of the ground seemed to dictate, and pro- 
dudug a series of agreeable effects to the eye, varying in every 
point of view, and affording new details of the landscape as 
the plantations became blended together, or receded from each 
other. About five or six years after this transformation had 
been ^eeted (mark, merely by planting) the landlord met 
his former tenant, a judicious, cool-headed countryman (a 
Scotchman), who told him, that if he was inclined to take 
for the remaining sixty acres the same rent which he offered 
for the one hundred and twenty, he would give it; that he 
considered the benefit of the enclosing, and the complete shel- 
ter, afforded to the fields, as an advantage which fairly coun- 
terbalanced the one-half of the land. Think of a rent of 
two pounds per acre in Scotland, five degrees north of us, by 
nienely planting judiciously I It would be more profitable^ 
more beneficial, now that the journey is so simplified, for our 
landlords, gentlemen of fortune, and heirs to estates, to go 
^d travel over that prospering country, to see these indus- 
tidous people, and to bring home a knowledge of their habits^ 
^ans^ and practices, which enable the Scotch to prosper at 
hxme and abroad, than either be idle at home, visit the caffes 
of Paris, or spend their time in unprofitable, and often inju- 
rious habits. They would then have ocular demonstration 
of the results and application of knowledge to industry. 
Whose fault is it that Ireland, with superior advantages to 
«Dy country, is poor, backward, and its agriculture most slo- 
venly ? It is said, you may know what the gentry are by the 
state of <the working-farmers on their properties. Has it not 
been by the exertion and example of the first gentlemen in 
Great Britain that other gentlemen took up die laudable 
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example, and were followed by the working-farmers? In 
planting, there is a fine scope for gentlemen to improve their 
estates, and employ the population, said to be too numerous; 
but were there a proper system of agriculture, and were all 
the lands (fit for nothing else but planting) planted, there 
would be ample occupation even without the cultivation 
of our immense improvable tracts of moor and mountain. Sir 
Walter Scott states, in the paper referred to, that any one 
who plants waste and unprofitable land, say a Uttle every year 
for twenty years, will, after twenty years, have an annual in- 
crease to his income of £40 per acre. If he plants one hun- 
dred acres for twenty years, his income will be increased 
^,000. If he plants twenty-five acres every year for twenty 
years, his income from that period will be increased ^1,000 
per annum ; and this arising from land which now pays little 
or nothing. He states another fact, which shows how plant- 
ing will benefit the working-farmer : — ^A farmer rented his 
land for a term of thirty-eight years, from the year 1777, at 
£26 a-year. He was at Uberty to plant all the wet ground 
with trees of any kind, and to use the thinnings, and at the 
end of his lease the trees were to be valued. In 1817 the 
lease expired ; two valuators "v^ere appointed, who called in 
an umpire — ^they fixed the value of the timber at ^1,029. 
The rent of the farm for the thirty-eight years was ^988, 
and the value of the timber (which was paid at once) exceeded 
by ^1, all the rents paid during the entire lease; besides, 
that the tenant had, after the first ten years, a sufiiciency of 
timber for all home and husbandry purposes. The tenant 
planted mostly Scotch firs, whereas, had he planted oak, as)i, 
or larch, he would have three times as much to receive. The 
timber was valued on the data of being all cut down at the 
time, and sold in the market, which was then low. In con- 
clusion, he says — ** The profits derivable from plantations are 
demonstrable even to the prejudice of avarice itself in its 
bUndest mood ; but the indifference to this great rural im* 
provement arises not so much out of the actual lucre of gain 
as the fatal vis inertuB — that indolence which induces the 
lords of the soil to be satisfied with what they obtain firom it 
by immediate rent, rather than encounter the expense and 
trouble of attempting the modes of mehoration which 
require immediate expense, and what is perhaps more 
grudged, a little future attention. To such we can say, 
that the improvement by planting is at once the easiest, 
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cheapest, and least precarious mode of increasing the imme- 
diate value, as well as the future income of their estates^ and 
that therefore it is we expect them to take to heart the ex- 
hortation of the dying Scotch laird to his son-r-' Be aye stick- 
ing in a tree, Jock; it will he growing while you are sleep- 
ing.' " In every part of our country there is land fit for 
nothing else, ana wnich pays no rent, although included in the 
lease. All the rent is paid hy the arahle land, and the dear 
arable land would let for as much without this, which is called 
waste. The tenant would be more satisfied, for he thinks, as he 
takes the land at an average-rent all round, that he is paying 
asmuch for the rocky glens and highland as for the arable, 
and hence is always dissatisfied and always complaining. 
Planting all these waste and unarable lands would be of such 
general benefit that there should be a law empowering evenr 
landlord to give his tenant one year's notice that he mtends 
to plant all the unarable land on his farm ; that if the tenant 
does not plant within that period, the sheriff to be obliged, 
on the requisition of the landlord, to empanel a jury to value 
the unarable land, and that the landlord shall be put in pos- 
session ; but, if he does not plant it within one year, that he 
must allow the tenant double the valuation until he does so. 
If Sir Walter Scott* s advice was acted upon in the year 1837, 
what a different appearance our country would have in the 
year 1847? and wnat a different state would the coffers of 
our farmers and gentry be in the year 1857, and for subse- 
quent years? Several years since, a gentleman of large pro- 
perty told me, that had it not been for the timber on his 
estate, most of which was planted by his father, he must have 
sold his inheritance ; and I was told by the best authority, 
not more than two years since, that the thinnings of Lord' 
Carberry's plantations paid three guineas per acre. The land 
they grew on was probably worth little more, if sold for ever, 
previous to the making the plantations. Many of the pro- 
perties in Ireland, now heavily encumbered, tne life of the 
proprietor embittered by large interests and importunate cre- 
ditors, would be cleared of all its incumbrances if the waste 
and unprofitable land only were planted, protected, and judi- 
ciously thinned every year. Besides the satisfaction that must 
arise m the mind of a well-thinking man from a delightful 
occupation, affording many sources of rational enjoyment, 
and giving him the pleasure of reflecting that, with profit to 
himself, he has provided extensive employment for the dwellers 
of the land in the planting, thinning, felhng, barking, fencing 
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leading to the increased employment of the artificer, the com- 
fort of the farmer, and even to the advantage of the eattle. 
I would, therefore, call a man who plants extensively a wise 
man, a general henefactor, and a true patriot. I have tittle 
doubt, if only the waste lands were planted, hills, noils, glens, 
&c., that the timber on them, in thirty years' time, would 
pay ihe whole fee simple of all the estates on which they are 
situated. 

Remember Mr. Barday of Ury. He got a property worth 
tittle more than ^200 a year, he left the estate in tms man- 
ner: one glen planted, the trees pTobablr worth the fee simple 
of all his estate. He so encouraged improvement that the 
rent-roll he left was ^1,800 a year, and one thousand acres 
of plantation, worth ^100,000, the whole extent of the estate 
being but one thousand nine hundred acres. What would 
the wild and rocky lands of Inchigeelah, Grouganebarough, 
and those along the gap of Kimmenea, be worth in twenty 
years if now planted i What scenery would then surpass 
them ? Instead of being now visited by a few, what numbers 
would then visit them for their own beauty alone ? 

A great error committed by those who plant a little is 
making narrow lines of plantation, which they call screens. 
I wonder they do not call them riddles. 1 am sure it 
would puzzle any one to say what they were for. They 
are any thing but ornamental ; they can never be pro- 
fitable; they form no shelter; and are both ugly and use- 
less. No plantation, for either ornament, shelter, or 
profit, should be less than one hundred feet wide, and' 
ought to be two hundred. They will then allow of being 
thmned to proper distances, and there will, in the end, 
be from thirty to forty trees in breadth, and the expense 
of fencing will not be more than that of the useless nar* 
row screens or riddles. They are also planted so as to afford 
no 'shelter to the dwelling ; all around a large field, desig- 
nated a lawn, and then cattle often left to trespass and destroy 
them. The plantation, if hiCended for shelter and orna- 
ment, should be placed near the house, garden, and offices, 
and made one hundred and fifty feet wide. The ground 
first double-ploughed wiU greatly accelerate the growth — the 
ground next the house, tastily laid out with occasional re- 
cesses of green sward ; evergreens, and ornamental shrubs, 
being placed in firont : larch, birch, timber-sallow, Canadian 
and other poplar, a few oak, ash, and beech, constituting the 
plantation. If thesitustion is very much exposed, a few rows of 
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alder and Scotph fir on the outside. Can any thing convey a 
stronger feeling of ugliness and discomfort than a house on a 
high elevation unsheltered ? The very thought makes one 
cold. Cuttings of the timber-sallow can be had at several 
places in this county, viz. : Mr. Copinger's, Middleton Lodge; 
at the residence of the late Rev. C. Wallis, on the Great 
Island, who first brought them^ and who dispersed them much 
in that neighbourhood ; Mr. Walhs, Westwood, near Mill- 
street ; Mr. Carleton, Bock Lodge ; and other places. A 
cutting put down in November will be a handsome tree in 
fimr years. I had them fifteen feet high in less than four 
years from the cutting, and thicker than a spade-handle. 
Ev^reens of all kinds can be raised at a trifling expense if 
planted in the following maimer : — Make a deep hole as long 
as the entire branch, two feet deep ; throw the sods and best 
earth in first. Spread the branch cut off from the tree^ and 
cover all the side-shoots to within a few inches of the top— 
they are to be spread out like a fan at both sides. Let this 
be done in October and November, and in the following sum- 
nier there will be a finer and healthier evergreen than could 
be purchased, and a supply on the spot of twenty, perhaps 
thirty, well-rooted plants, which may be moved mto vacant 
places the following October. If done as directed, every 
branch will strike root. I will dose this subject by extracts 
from the timber-act, showing the powers tenants have for 
planting, and also die privileges of tenants for life ; at the 
same time thinking the act ought to be cancelled, and the 
tenant possess the same right to cut trees of his own planting 
a& he has to pull the apples of his orchard, or to cut wheat 
of his own sowing. 

ThjB act of parliament I now refer to was passed in the year 
1783, 1784, in the 23rd and 24th year of the reign of 
Qeorge III., chap. 39. It states, that any tenant for life, 
by settlement, lease, office, (civil, military, or ecclesiastical,) 
or. any tenant for years exceeding fourteen years unexpired, 
who shall plant any timber, oal^, esh, &c., or any other trees, 
shall be entitled to cut, sell, and dispose of the same at any 
time during the said term ; and by the ninth section, wheire 
the term of the tenant shall be for Ufe, or uncertain, he shall 
have the same liberty, for the space of one year after the ex- 
piration of his lease, to enter on the lands, and cut, carry 
away, and dispose of the said trees, as if his lease had not 
expired, making such compensation as two neighbours, ap- 
pomted by the next residmg justice, award. There is no 
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power to a tenant for jeara to cnt after the expiration of his 
lease. By this act, the right in clergy to register trees pUinted 
on their glebes, and to cut in one year after their remoTal to 
another benefice, or their heirs to cut within one year after 
their decease, is clearly established. The second clause states 
the mode of proceeding : . ,1, 

t 

*' Provided always, that any tenants so planting, or causing to be 1 
planted, shall, within twelve calendar months after such planting, lodge 
with the clerk of the peace, or county of a city, where such plantation 
shall be made, an affividavit, sworn before some justice of the peace of 
the said county, reciting the number and kinds of the trees planted, 
and the name of the lands, in form following : 

Oath. — ** I, A. B., do swear that I have planted, or caused to be ' 
planted, within twelve calendar months last past, on the lands of 
in the parish of held by me from the following 

trees (here reciting the number and kinds of trees),' and that I have 
given notice to the person or persons under whom I immediately de^ 
rive, or his, her, or their agent, of my intention to register said trees, 
twenty days at the least previous to this day ; and that I have given 
notice of my intention to register said trees, by public advertisemei^ 
in The Dublin Gazette, thirty days at the least previous to the ddte 
hereof — or else — and that I have also g^ven notice of tiie same fh. 
writing to the head landlord, owner, or owners of the said ground, 6r 
4iis or their agent, twenty days previous to the date hereof [as the caett 
maybe]*** ' : ' * ' '^*-^ 

•■'•"' ,' ' ' . 1 ■- wV 

' I'The clerk of the peace is obliged to file the samej tO'^oop^ 
it intoabook, and read it in open court at the ni^t gen^f^ 
sessions of the peace. His fee is one shilling« 7..^ .. ^p^^ 
Under the fourth and fifth sections of the sai^p f|cit,'%(e|Sk$^ 
is empowered to enclose and register coppica-furf^^^ J^^IIi^S 
one<.tree in every aquare perch. The ninth section j^tafg^ 
that when the term of the tenant entitled to the propeis^i^ 
the trees by this act shall be for life, or uncertain^ thet;;3a§|^ 
tenant shall have liberty, for the space of one year afleijj^i^ 
expiration of his lease, to enter upon the said lands — ^to cut, 
carry away, and dispose of said trees, as if his lease had been 
unexpired, making such reasonable compensation for 'daSi&^M^ 
as shall be awarded ty two of the neighbours, who shall be 
f».ppov^teiibj ph^ H^t presiding justice of the, p^ac^fopmd 
oounty,: under ias l^»d. T^e tentli sectiq:^jgiv(^^jiie pei}B(|i} 
e;iitil:l0d to the lands /a power to^ serve '/six. montjbus^iiji^tioe' cnx 
the-r tenants Ij^^desis^^j^om cutting, ajad who; o^'j receipt 
of such notice, must desist, and, on petition to tne jus- 
tices at the next quarter sessions, twenty-one days befoi^ 
the sessions, they shall empanel a jury, who shall determine 
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the ftXnt^ of the tSMs. On receiving the vetdict, the justices 
ahall: declare the value in open court; and if the money is 
nat4)aid before the neict quarter sessions, then the justices 
shw declfllre the same in open courts and the tenant shall 
have the same right to cut its before. If any person should 
doukt the report m^e of Mr. Barclay's estate of Ury, in 
Sdotjandy he mi^y have full proofs of the result of knowledge, 
taste, puhUc spirit» end judicious treatment, by an inspection 
of tbe Blarney estate^ where, from improTcment in planting 
on an extensive scale of all the waste glens, rocky hills, and 
unartble land, executed in the very best manner by the 
former proprietor, George Charles Jefferies, who was the 
first person in this county to leave the old beaten path, by the 
introduction of improved husbandry, by la3dngout ipid executing 
level roads, a science and improvement then unknown, and, in 
despite of great opposition, showing an example then (thirty 
years since and more) which has been equalled by few, 
and exceeded by none, even in the present day — by improve- 
ment, by irrigation on a most extensive scale, executed then 
in the most skilful manner; if this estate, I say, was now vi- 
sited, the value of the improvements made by him would be 
evident to the moat perverse mind. Those extensive tracts 
of irrigation, and the best system of modem husbandry on a 
very extensive soalC) are now conducted in the most superior 
manner by the present proprietor, of whose merit and public 
spirit I need say no more than that he is the active and zea- 
lous secretary of the county of Cork Agricultural Society. It 
Used to be a question to those who risited the county: Cork — 
"" Have you kissed the Blarney-stone?" the Question should 
now be-—*' Have you riaited and inspected the Blarney 
estate V And he- who has not, has not seen what is best 
#orth seeing in this county for picturesque scenery and pro- 
fitable improvement. 

MODS OF FEEDING CATTLE AND HORSES — INSTRUMENT 

FOR POUNDING FURZE. 

The directions for cultivating the crops neeeaaary to ieed 
cattle in house having been given, my present subject will be 
on the management of the food. In a profitable and farmer- 
like system, cattle should be almost entirely fed in the house, 
and this will require constant and careful attention; the 
fanner must at least superintend it himself, and not trust 
the management to any kbourer. Milch cows should be kept 

c 
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ncjnqkoiise M^ria^vtmrnKiy kmA }o(nbu<rBDf)iMliinfttfctti^t! 

:^^f^ fbddel^8biip]d'<b^>o]bTe]^^'v»(^te^ small 

MifeeAs Wtt'thng^ <ttd^lb#0'|) wi& of l^TraABr reacV^^fsMf^ 

bdftedsa fli^t^lrdtniiMi^ to Oeteblv. me^ 8lMid(l(ibi|dU^in 

dH'Eouse by ^gbc tke reet o£ the >|^cBir ritbm mm^^^fiiisel 

^n4bfff«8>f(9r^tober .and' November; whiUtmli^bj idx-mfiof 

-m«atK)pound»«|id)^ 'ot iAaeee of twasty potoiiili^ fiteeeiKdfaas^Ja- 

:)oriiiift^j' taA Vobrnaiy^ num^l^'minel' or SireclidDfiiutn^ in 

(bofameiqlumtily untQ tlie spnng green orofMoolii'e insUpdn. 

ni jA? fiiKtm phiht caHed ounuteg tbeoov^pormup, ii^rvateiflHbapbn^ 

r> ^iS^uite, «QUies inirery early; oo^rs are Tory tfaii4> cfaiii^t 

griatly inwreasea dieir milk. Itia fit to c«tia«|dagp(o^d 

gtows urefl in plantotiona and undet* hig^ ti^es. - ^ffifaetemr it 

ki-duldTated it is eltiar oapb. in Boland^'the pec»<f6fi|>le 

ii^sefttrealiqaer from the lea;^'OB «iid 8eed% -vhicil^iiiiili^itts a 

' ^vmetitation, and it dnrnk instead of ab. ' Hie^attika^ 9iAen 

' ^pwitfd^ «re eaten by ihe KamsebfltlBaiia. The^RtyuMi^itlike 

V irdie'leal^talks of tb« root^leavesi, jieel therai li8iu:tbnii)iBidthe 

ificeiin'lKS^ dry « little, then tie them in bnndiea ana huoigotbem 

no!tp>()abtiI they become yellow: in ihia atate they pnt tiiem 

xrciiMdlUags, and a mealy aubstanc^ like sngaor^ tfiiraiit upon 

.ineUel fbemice «f them; this they ahakft off, a&d tiicai)gt4eir 

(^nglieiiti^withBaagieat deheaey. Theyli^Kewiaedtstiiaibasdent 

a o^piiiffi6viit> A genttemsn who has it in fab p kmiitiBitt — 

2:ltiTOl')xHioBe oows I saw in the finest' eonditiaa ^hile Jfedlod it, 

9ii:^h»:)'diaa 'havinr told me that a «ew whidb'gaiQB;<>lmlosix 

isbpotfios/ - when fed on it gave eight pot4ie8-«^«wiote; Mmt as 

;«9Arttewfff '- -J'X'd 'irft 

dTdfi*? Ihiire hMa M tha babit <tf feediof my aiUcib' oails ^f^iieow- 
:rx{g^ir^p jtfl ^fjfpm^mmvff^ ««r<ly ^ the tgnng, a«d to^ t^^t^ eat 
^fjji(.fit.1il^tnpp,.mpstca,Y«oau4l7> tM it iacr^ases tbpir.tnU^^r^oat it 
ar rive^ no ba^, taste to tfie milk and butter; that it is tl^e firftneen 
^ifoti wfacfe appears in spring ; that it will grow ' in veiy ^Mlfefi?tlffiita- 
'^^lio^, ihaf hdrsesr afe alsa yery Amd of it, andifaat H wfa ^^Pbots 

oini gyoiii 'HB d:;.!'/; h.'< „>i. . m.'. •. • , uf' on 

Hiiw ]]ifui(fcvm8Batrdibertyxiq inf9itian>tiie geaitkxn8n.'a onumeifwho 
iiifit}iu»ibe(^m]incBEflaf)it>-itaoiiAf^ti^^ wfoold .bbfgetien^^itbis 
sxilcdnntr^/iA.9iiiBUh cmldi 9iX9bMeri£m bfeih^ Qiittonigbod(g|rass 
'iyiiifyoii^A^^i^^/iMdji^it^^ linneiitj^pQteda 

I[itr«4ckiiitJhDine,*witft oJitt]biimy<atftetoJCfich|//$ay4hiefeipiiiqLdSk 
rofli<^imU;gika];lyrlito|h»vD^* haaMfc) mid ponditiflni iif )>giiittr]pnt 
"^d^up^tDiYaNrtensnHheyiBieiii^idaifyaduiai "^''^-p /iotf>v/ '\(\ 
^r,C) I 'teteihinawrlbiR giahlni<itkf[t3J(heifar^^ 
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ziaBMhiiDdyi^is iniidbr'spdken(Q£«a4<}ugU}riK«cqmiii^xi^ 
ffi ftfdJbgrbftifitde. ^ Mbny. f)£ oar maiiver j^kntsiita^fl heeJbiMr^ed 
bsiongdoiiraDODiiQt.i^: ve paid' propes > at£totioli^ifeo t;Usio«jDoirhe 
lo fieinr4i§ idifCtoodhas anrdj not' giTem all rtfooi^iaimidbnt 
-siv^edi^TaarM caUthem,^ bvt^r aaiaettsefiil pbi{ioab.ijjEl)ek 09m- 
ni HiiniidDokJisy Jam t<^, goodftod forp^V MiMp^inrhot 
.niapleni ofUatka, pidlfii-be£we tlMjr bldasoin^tAi^pomkded, 
-svcft^daabhoy^'tlkt piidd^ are aapeorior foodthrhdiTp^^!^^ in 
ii~a^ia]|[> c[iiantdtic9* It is a powerful diuxetic, . and &ttt6hs a 
bnkoi^i^uickljv .Furze, though atated by. our iurf famed i)y)et 
}f 'BHrsi'yiui^rofitably igay," ia lauvwa to be exceUisut^ food^for 
3l<ji o ip G B> ' ^ ipwAably tibe best single winter food. lovtbii^ibarony 
fi eaif^.Siiiiaite and iK Carberry, it supersedes altogetl^cjthe 
n^dne <«! 1 ifay and oalis. Sererai gentiemen iot diScxcat parlis of 
oAAemomtey'ifeed their horses on it, and every peraoiX who iias 
e^rldbsadiiit' appraises of it The fioritt was unknow^i; OY^ttjDly 
motboimhti a trouUBsome wecd^ until Dr. BndkardaoDit feund^ut 
mdUM tables and bionghi it before the public. The onfyjoboeplion 
no^a tfacruse o^finrzeis the expense of preparing it^ Jfluura an 
lioddsttamentfor nrepaiing it, whieh I find to Stti^emadi labour. 
moIteodatoripiioB u as follows :<*^^An ash pole, twdre.ftttttoig, 
— (Onditiins^inohes tnxtfcumforonceat the thick end^ is ipiiiiin^o a 
^ii hol^iit the bottom of a wall, a stand sudi as 8iipp<»tSitheNuiafts 
xieofiaigig is placed' uad«r it, at between five or six feat ifronrithe 
en -mA ;stm t&» top' of the pole is a hook ; a box ia pl^eed.tiu)der 

this hook — its size is two feet six inches by one foot;six itiches ; 

the bottom is a thick beech plank ; the sides are inch boards, 
'woche^i^nitte'bottndwtth iron ; the boxismade watiarf-tigfatJi There 
^f ^ itf^^tirb T>0Tinders, each one foot fotir inches high, hf-^^^t 
^ijlW^^ diameter : a chain is fastened to'the top of each ;" Sri^the 
-BiM^W'^ face of one are knives made of steel, three and ^Ibalf 
-ioinofes «teep-rrone entirely across, two shpri ones in ^tB^^i^n* 

tre, at right angles to the long knife : there amntare.abfWiks 

to the short, and four to the long knife, which are drove into 
•)ii^haJtiaffter<^ the (other ^ainidlcf is phudT'b^thsaoe/b^uida with 
dnlaifiiirbxi bsaid' at 'top^ ami '|bittoBlt--^theplbandr(a£) tbaifliain 
'<:ii'pptHidsr very) ^dci addr itoeaiy?;, One ijndarfs^ Ahoolnofrthe 
^hrfone^ k «aX; '«l^ • >a^d)1ftfet't!^iighr{or/ Jobi^ikifiUedr,^^^^ 
j^qp(m|ide»fift(theh'>^iutoi(bB,viahd[ttheB AirBe,4B'(CtitT[ia{;)«nall 
Hr.|pi^c«s4 '^eniiihat'pbiuidynkf taikenr(ofif(itih]eIpQlQ^;liar/g|dllon 

of water, more orQejnqijiB'4liehi;!0n*Q(VBivoii.ttlK 'dod^'fiaise^ th'^ 
• plahii'^i)mdertliemhodke^idli,Jjadudji^ ai'ftwmixtdtel the for 
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is as soft as pap. When the hox is cleaned but, and a fresh 
supply put in and pounded; the wat^r greatly tlSBists!;the 
pounding, and the mastication after. In the Bath-Society 
papers there is a description of a mode of preparing lonEe. 
An upright mill-stone, turned hy a donkey ; a post in the 
ceiitre ; a long heam turning on this hy a swivel runnii^ 
through the centre of the stone, which hruises the furze in a 
paved trcnigh enclosed with flags ; the donkey, tackled at the 
end of the pole> wqlks round in an outer circle, the driver 
now and then turning the furze from the sides. In a large 
scale this would he very necessary ; or furze might he poubded 
by an instrument, such as is used in the foundries for ham^ 
mering iron : this could be easily contrived where there was 
water to turn a wheel. I do not limit the hdrses to buy 
quantity: they eat a good-sized tub, probably fty^r-fftj^fe 
buckets mil at night, besides their tnanger' filled at br^akfiist 
atid dinner time ; they get a very littie hay, and a half weight 
of boiled potatoes at night. On this food they are eifUifl tb 
afiy work, and as sleek as if kept in body clothes. It is the 
only green food in winter ; it is particolarly good to4iot£M$ 
touched in their wind : as long as a broken-wincled hdt^'i^ 
iidon it, he is well. ' • ^ -- ^ 

I It is very good food for cows, so prepared; and ftftf"2!lt 
muthem Reporter of November, 1837, there is an adeoanh^W 
a faLrir^fer,, Who kept several cows the entire winter ^ i^in^, 
jw^((ii hfe sdw^din poor stony ground, whidi he moved OVttr • 
yekrl'Pdi' horses kept entirely on hay and oats, the %iis& 
w^ tb'^.tlM'them is, to cut or chop dl their hay ai^d ^^^^ 
iiS to brhise. their oats. Mix together 141bs. or hay; VSStiak 
6? oats; inJ 6lhs. of straw fbr each horse ;diiidetMS<;5^ 
jfour fet^iis^ itnd feed at ^ix, ]t.i!n:, and nine, at tioonaiid'.a«^hlf. 
li this Way horses' 9tomachs would not be tBstended; if^y 
\vpu^d b^ apund^ntlr fed for any work, and would be ^hwfli 
ready for use. All, their fbod trould be easily "mastiecti^ 
ahdi't^utd alt'go to nourish the atiinial; none^ w6«dd tiifiib 
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caiisesithie \6f^^ ix^^eim^fi^^'tb «taJr^^k'liiOvetiieft« fbi«fe 
conslaM61e;'timfe' aft6t;'Jb^^ out, and if p>fete(id'b^thfe 

stk^'sAWbfedbfn^stiiiak^^i-wijhd^d. * The dragoon and artil- 
lery hbrseii -get the ia!k)Watte«f'I state,' aJid no. mcnre; and I 
think we may be satisfied if our horses are in as good condi- 
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tion, and aa fit for vorlc as theirs. One word more on farze 
and thistles. Dunug.tfae war in the FeninBula, when the 
English horses, were out of condition from the Bcarcity of 
fodder, of hay and oats, the German oaTalry were in higli 
condition, as the men collected these plants every day and 
fed them on them. The Arab feeds his norsea only by night, 
never by day, and we know that no horses can compete 
with them for endurance. But all who wish to have their 
horses in health and strength, cleaa them well and regularly, 
at least momine and evening : the currying and brushing 
greatly adds to their health ; indeed, no horse who is worked 
can boih^tby without it. Their stables and litter are alwayS' 
dean ; v>d what the farmer thinks he saves now in labour, he 
loses not -only Bs mnch, but much more, in the want of health 
and strength of his horse, in the much greater quantity he eats 
and wastes, in the smaller quantity of manure, for it is clean- 
liness which makes manure, and not dirt and slovenliness. A 
ftrmer should feel ^ pride and a satisfaction in having his 
hona^ which earn so much for him, fat, and clean, and sleek. 
It is ■ cruel, inVnin^, and surely unchristian conduct, to 
work a poor dumb brute in low condition, to turn him out 
htmgry: axtd dirty in a bare pasture, where he ha^ pe time to 
rest. A fanner who acta so is penny-wise and pound-foolish ; 
let huQ think how be would lik£ to be for weeka working hard, 
and never have bis hair combed, his hands or face, w^hcd, 
BQ.ffhaiuNof alothes, and but little to eat, and little oi^nQ 
ile/ep. , Would he think his master a kind one if lie.treated 
liiio sal OTiWOuld he, or could he work, as if he were well ted 
w4 conAtrtably lodged ? A horse perspires much, and if he 
is'pot k^plicLeaa ana constantly curried, the pores, of hts s|iin 
be^omd stuped, and he gets unhealthy, rough-coated, and 
a n ^g h tly ; and a horse which, when in proper condiUon, would 
^afch.a gentleman's eye, and bring a round sum, is, by the 
j»testi)t practice, though not doing half the work he migbt.do, 
^bt fit to be seen, or worth tea pounds. " A tightens man 
-CQg^eth the life of his beast ;" and he says, " taught by 
thft^IivWer thatpitiesme,. Ileacnto pity them." 
,11 .'!RipmQde.offceding«iil]Bhcov(shwbeea»ltpadyshown, nz. 
,t«^typonod^wei^ti)faiangel-ww?u.'l or tunups, three limes 
%d«yi wjUtt a..liltle hf^..after;eaqh fvei — to fattening cattle, 
,wbci ifjenever le* out m, fepd^.^-dfty- "^'^ ^'■'^^^ wtiglji each, 
TK(th,)uky.a&W4a<ih. Clover, and vfilelifs ti> be used in the 
lame mafuwc-and rape the sao^e. , "B'hcn eows are to be fed 
on rpotSiOf anykindt a stifle ahoi|ld.be drove mlo the po^sol 
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the. stall, just on ft level ^i^tlkl tbpf ctf" Ihe^^titcltv^li^ xn 
co^ liem i^ down : and as ^don as'thl^y Mt'do<ltt>t}si'MH((i{o^ 
to feed^/put a stkk through the stapleid— 4hk ke^S'llhe^^lil'^'^ 
dowti; ^nd 'tlej" w^ nerer ch6kc<. A h/Ftti^t timAd'idmyi^^o 
hav^ ^seto^iW of turpentine by him, to giv^^ v^d^ ^taio/ 
full tp any cow that is boTe, the dose to be repeat^^txm^m 
minutes if the first does not soceeed, and he should have the 
leather tube, the trodbar> or Bemm*tf kuMirument ; but he 
will fipd the ffPints of turpentine the best to relieve horea 
cattJi^V^ ^Tbt -miner vmsti^e fab own jiiigiami'f$A^'po'>^ 
quili^tit^ df ouraae;^ fioirin, or fu»e. Scrtn^e sali^* ihxoikd^ 
oftbn iimong the fbod will be rery effieadcter'ioid'^k'xttaw 
fai^nier remember that deamng is hidf feetMi^. • IVOMi^.blwil^i 
are neaAy 'faty they become more delieate* in Ih^ mtptuf/bea^ 
an^1;heirift>od should be frequently varied* it wtifVdd^ie't^SP^:^ 
de!3ira)>le to know the quantity of tMl-caki» ^v^, a ptMkStfp 
univ^^t in England, and whi^ must heiioftlbrth' beia^kqittiysY 
as^f d<5h^t understand why Ei^lnhtnen^or&ld beiit^>u»:|»$«itffnt 
priiMed that iik good. l^oose-ftfediHg sheep is mcs^tuAAediSifio 
be'^^r^fiti&ble, and sheep thrive ^uidcer ' eiMi&n«d' tlritti^^iiftls 
HUm;^ . ' Tb^y should h«ve a yard in Ihmt of theit heuseW^S 
in%iiSd;hat^; and if the beddh^in attended toj wllinftkei^uiaiqfi 
^"*'*' * VP manure- The Bev. Horace Townse^d^ in. <lie ^fitti^tl 
Hbf Wii MunHer Farmer^ Mapamm^^ fra^ 69, MfttlilP^ 
tqdie ^d the result— ''The die^ got two fee«teiyf ys^^ 
tat6e^r^er'dav, ten pounds in each. Hay wiis kej^t te^lmtf :^ 
nit^,' ^9^& Itxmfp of rock*saIt in the manger, i^l^ iteeiO 
w«lfes%dhs^ a fat sheep per week, the meat of verasfarklibhi^e 
Id^i^^t;^, ^d the produce of fat mudi greats thail4ibtM£ 
^"i^6de (^ feeding th^tn. A ske^ pat iii poo^^ wili te>'t 
„ iji^Mfttoi^in six weeks? by thir prnetiotf^ gen^i^KiBtt^t 
wf{fiQii;i|Weh one acre of land, may sopply hifi taltoiewiJbi? 
mRiftlEfiii lit'ft very modem<» expense;" I have houi«d ithei^t^kiie 
summer and i^ them on vetches, and they "ftitteiied^i^pid^d^ 
ttt^^klFm Mj^idfy well 0^ r^, tumi^, itobbagei'tbift reMbe 
of the kit^ben garden, clovelr-^cAdMy i^o^ed terM^iiSk^^ 
b^ used ^0" j^eat ^ai^mtag^tthisway^ To pei^, «diib l&e 
but small demesnes, or to any who prefer m^mott |it{'2i|EL'iaq 
pound to eivii^g^i;,' ptettiftps 7di ifc |koiliid,^^i'iAod^ Sdi^ 
commended ai'^c^iaiilinannc^i^tifpi^^i^id 1)#^ wlif^ 
havei?<(fr6£^%ik,'iftfteiPqtiettlr>>imd ^Wttqf«Mil^i4f w^k. 

sides ^^l^^ifl&^ib^im^^ 

on the 13th Juhe^^'fiultened ttt^ body^ 





follQj9&g;{TQiM9^,bQf jwroit^ufOKitttier letter on tt© . ;iubjefjl;,..t^4ti7; ,,^ 
fyiH^tidiAke^.Misxefiettl iwufi}^ ^ the ,priiirti<^,fr9^ix|L,^aiid^ot 
exwmtMie^ iimqm) toi it3 adoption^ Jt^ otliersr, (Sec^ ,^|im|^, ,l|^oW^r,i. 
volgils |w|;9 U23^,) He i^oomm^ds t^ ,iion»ed« «i^e^;|j4^1^^j, j 
mei^ilbnyiti|^ : ■ ....... .» 7 .'. y ..^ oi liirl 

•Jili t)//iil ll. - . .. . ', ■,.; ti <:')iiffiiiif 

Oil tud '■: ...0» »H»BJ?.rB»DtNQk , -. i ,.{.,t v)f[tnt>l 
jD'Ofl M/jii , . » . ' , r , M,{» 'u.rniiw 

^jEbeifeltawiiig is from a paper by John TIf p..Cbil(]/9r9> ^so^jtBj 
MiJE^o-ofi YtHd^sblre : — Having tried an exp^i[iinenj^.(M|i.it^,p 
w]|g|«r jGnttimiiig^ sheep this year» I think 4ie insettioi^,o£,i^l(> 
io^mmijff^ftjmmiis be de&drable. It has for some time be^jj'i 
mj^liypii^fiJdL -jl^Al ^e^; would fatten more quieklj in a yard,^ 
thi(«^)^)tfil^{Wiisl*|aaQAer», on turnips in the field. In conser,j^ 
qil0ilM^.al^ this view o£,theioa8fbi I last winter enclosed a.9?na)jl)[, 
yiVfeil^thi:ppsti)tAnd>rail8^aiKl .e^eeted a low thatcb^d.^^^,rr 
ju^ijWgei.esnojogh to allow. a score of sheep to U^. donq^ at^j> 
oiw.f . XbeHoor. of this shedwai»l>oarded with commoi:^ ^«Q!^q 
sMsy^Mii waSiMmd /»i^W^n.Ji|Qh#s i^bo^re the surface, of ^c^j 

ga ig Wi vtbO' boatda bei|^i.pbMied>hr^-^igb^ <>fi^,WnUff 
apMiiwjn)0sflki!JI<}^QUow anmpjMsi^pf i?^or,fl[odJcie|^ rtije^f 
bauds 4t)^, (M VXfMft^ fear.w»a that ish^. aheep m^t g^ ^Ai j 
foi^tot. I ikm prooeednd on H^ first of January^ ^tP w(f^^ 
fbt^ tr^tbNT.hogft out of w ^k of Leicesters, fii^ #^W9ifi 
thff9i{Mlot.wi> lQt% ftsequaiLr ia, qual]lby..i^.l <»uUjge^tl^^ 
Oi^fflai^utig eadi. scoro separately, I found the weiglft /pf oo^^ 
■GepMj||}^fh6;O)i0^ttadiediind!(u^iy4hjBee.atoo«s foi^ F9R^w 
aadl}tbiit< of tim other cme hundj«d and ^^y-fou|^/itoB6^s 
foitf IIMU)^,] I .put. the irst lot into the yar^^a^rfiV 
thfiumlbmilot.oaotwniips* . Tho fiold was. a MJ^yt^smi^ s^^ 
Wjdtvisbdteredi.and ptcwlisrly fayourabl^ and Aef^t^^l^ 
s]Niep>f).i tMsi'ht had« exactly the saino.quanltity .9C ^9^J&lS9m 
tbeieitjifJ«Qh)!Vik9'll8id)pwa.i--T^ .. h ,0 T3mmue 

dd4ilU'iAilripi|Qy^.«at.tacBips an tb^y;^a4 whic)x (^^li^i^^j 

') mi cite poifndf of )in8Aed»mff9> .a^^tHfr^e tO^ Jb^ia p9Dii4d 

par .SJ)l^^fP0ir>mjj^i -t-., ui «m:a .•; -»/ lo ,j'/»M<^'»m')i> ii'«fna Jud 

■ai' HaKia^pitlt Ofrbai^^ pw: «>lMW^f|P*;.4^«>'n'7f2 oi bn'joq 

if4lilu^ A»J<|tleJbii^f|«Mi<0iqp|tP^AlhA19Plyi^^^ b'.bifuminoD 

Jot iUm] Amip twofe^ irfl*^ltetiU, q^i9^«4nMm#ni8%i 

tiMis .fli£ifto4i i^m sa)t^ fpi^iW^NiBihfyry iswrif^Mff»7< 
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of two stcHies more: of lii^seed ake, 4bere inite a filing off of 
threeponnrjbiper'dajr.v The iM^ ill tKefiidd 'odv»mned the 
same tpiAHtKSes of food ttoA^^imU) lasf. Th^ ^stiltl^ the 
s expMi]tl0iit<^aui' tliat the^«hed-#(d hogs! dbo^edan inbr^ise in 
' ^ weifAt'^'ififty-^dix ^toti^ taaOiem pofmAs, wMkt in tHe field- 
-^ fed VibgsritM^iiisr^ase wfti htii iUrtj-six stones eight pounds. 
v@on!sff^n(i*f,?tlib'Bli«ep in tiie shed, though they oonsiimed 
' ;faeairl}fi6fie-^m( tes» fMi^ made above one-third greater |pro- 
/jglreslii^'ii'Tktf^tiJfontiMtkxuJOs of the experiment werid, tf'any 
J thing^ocngiiiitrc^drable to tkef^^ep in the shed ; the tti^ps, by 
- being itmd in a;hottS^fbr«heir use, beeame drier ^hitil^hose 
-^ ^'^Anmaib&di^hy the sheep isf A« field ; and alio' ii^ ^R^ki^the 
^if^liiog»w^& salred or nibbed with'm^i^M^^^^i^tiheil^t, 
. which id ftoeralfy snppofied i6 gii«' a ehe^ td ^dtl^g'l^l^. 
.• N.B.-^The bottded floor waaswtpt wety ^ajr; iind^ftesh 
' strawfwaa^ven after every sheiwttf of riteir ' •"-^^* ^ '' '. *''' 

' V. ' • ni/ J'f".' • ' - ''.'l.'- .. ; •; . • .^> ■'•)■. t: '^ 

' ■ '>"jr|. f- i(j . / ^. ■ : ' '; .■ ■■' ':•' * 'U- I :• 

TO DESTROY THE V^ORMS ON ];.AWNS. 

1 .*'.» ■)ir^iu.] .. M. , " , :, ■ . ;_ .'.... ■;..'7'.: i>i 

i. Hull ithi^ iMn tm»t^\ then vater it iri%b>lime^#aier of the 

foll»Mi^ abengtil^ne pikitirf tuislaked'Miae' tor^(^ ^Idloiis 

of yattafi-^^^ISmf'di^asmgs'of ^« licjiddiwiM (|nite d^tr6y 

' l^esr^iitf iyita:tri8h)«o tmng the wohha totiie-sut^feci^' v^rS^r 

-ither'gDEsifflnntht^lbllov^g solution t — A quai»^t* dif an^Oidlee 

^M bcHsroshndi^stiidimate, to three gallons of waters ^ttiitf^^i^ 

Wn^.vve^(eiT'^^H4Drfii'to the aur&ee, -irithont dei^l^^^^titie 

. A farmer, to suoseed in what is recoifnmei&dcid;^ m^i^'^be 
himself at the head and tail of every thing. When he de- 
■ cide^ on hi® plan no exousa should be takei^ ior disf^^dienoe, 
and no difference of opinion: allowed. If the practice fails, it 
is the farmer who loses, andnot the servant; and the farmer has 
high auifhority for saying, "Cannot I do what I will t^th my 
own?'*^ fct iis d^eolt to »^trodiieb new ptactices^inio' i^y 
cortotrr, and tli« j^eiAer the mental imbecility ofSti^i^fo- 
rance W t^ iiidi^dnalj the greater of couiise ^Misi>^1Jke 
4ifficTlUyi^ Ihie^^pWtt^ iabottrer is the WoV6tei^i^^^3' his 
mind'^iiralf'l^nt^Mlile'^j^yked, ^nd besides the iMt(r2ia'^)#%ifieh- 
sity ti^tsd^d^'^^ It^erdio^ td more active hiiytt,^e<{iim«h- 
pabte ^fotoi^^atih^' a^dUhi^n ^6)>^g^ef he#iMi^^lMils 
what'h^4aMsi^«eas^«'^ana 4nvai^ablf <df|[>)k)Ws m^^^^ke- 
tice.4 Stewhe vKj^ties to adbpi those iiif^ix>i^dJj^^bi{^^^lidd 
habitrs^lgch 1 hi^ en'dea^trred'li^ e£|ilaii^/'^yi^'^i^^ 
utiHty of, must for a c6nsMert*le tiiiflrsiee ietety iffi^tfcta^^nt 
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in practice, and not take hand or eye oiOf his business until his 
people are as much accustomed to them as they now are to 
slovenly or wasteful habits. When this is done, we will be a 
people as much looked up to, and held out for example to 
others as any on the face of the earth. You often will hear 
persons say — *' There is no use in teaching our people any 
thing : they are like our heath mountains, which, while under 
cultivation, repay the farmer's care ; but as sbon as neglected, 
revert to their original unproductiveness.*' For my own part 
I have po. such feeling; but from much experience I can tes- 
tify, thajb our. people are as teachable as any, and when their 
minds are oiice impressed, and their hands taught, they 
are quick, to learn, and by steady and kind conduct to them, 
. evidencing in every way that you have their welfare at heart, 
they will adopt and continue a practice altogether novel to 
them. Let employers also remember that they give directions 
generally to persons who think, and mostly tfdk in a different 
language — ^that they are addressing them in a tongue, much 
. of which they do not perfectly understand, and then the man 
,,isput down as stupid and unteacbable> whereas it ia the em- 
plpyer that is unreasonable. Any man who wishes his la- 
^ ^Qur^s.to understand him clG^arly should speak to them, and 
> gi^^ Qi^^iy man his directions " in his owfi tongue, wherein he 
);]iiv;a8jbom," and thatin the plainest way, aind often ; and also 
, showiUm how the thing is to be done, if he know9 how. Let 
landlords and employers, do all they ought, and then let me 
., fee the man who has reason to complain. 






, ON'RECLAIMIKG MOOR AND MOUNTAIN, ANt> ON LETTING 
t'^ • ' LANDS. . . » 

^1 The- resources of Ireland are of gr^t extent, and if the 

y'bouQty of the Almighty to this highly-favqoredland was taken 

;(f^\^antage of, an immense increase of production would be 

.g^^^ ajnd endless resources of employment affi^rded. 

.1,1 Tl^e cultivation of mountain and mopr has been/qr man^ 

j^fTS ian. object of interest wit^i th6i«griQUlturi^t,'Aiid..the. poh- 

it^cm^, fis.lit^ely to afford at a remunera^j^^^pd^mjgteat em- 

.|]floyment;» andi therefore greatly increaaingitbfi.f&ff^oirte of the 

i9bfbi<Wt4^^tW labourer wiU get iregula]; and-jsoastant em- 

plo^iBti.aad a just hire. If the country wejs in' a proper 

statei the labourer's question would be, who will give most? 

not as no^ who will emplov me at all ? And the expense of 

labour would cause the work to be done well ; and most pro- 

c3 





5^ mM&hMB OfH Vnk^iMAh Att H fUttttW 

i3m^fk^''\ ThoHb sfbove Mil jgndB,hf% i^^tfp^ijffSlkM «Mi 

biyS^t^ytlAKllase tEe prbduee d* bther ([^otmlA^ fiiDiBidtte 
' fteW; -to'gjte iriore c^««iu^ eiaitylc^itii«i^i>t(i> tlnr 

^ y^iSS^ &i!fy, 'lmt'd£^firot»tbo8ee&dMibl«^Mt^^ tHiilit 
W li^^'^'atit *iilrom(Ae dmnealie peiMid attdilM|>]^&piH^^ 

i^M^^BtWil! d6pi»td, not cm higkjHE^slMilite^ioi 
; bVrt'iroiii liMulitty, kno#]edge» and tMi^v^pM itff^Kmi 
iib£Wcaiifad. r/^iriQi&Ye 

'^^^eiitV s6il"teotiinM no manttre-^t'lMs' ftb«MkflM^«MQi| 
It^K '^^AH ihi9Et 19 QeGe§d«7 ta t^ims)^ It to a iil«li^^foifeeeiiH^ 
ins ifiM^itt to drj it, ftnd deMi^y ilii^'aifliMplliMqtsatttaQ 
"^"^iisiBkbi^, tret, bv efftettaidly ^idiiliii^ m dl^Si^Mdtftr 
y^-^^dMiifing ; and then by the sppd&tif^^of i^a^qf^ 
bkli;of Hmestone quiffrfes, iM^^itnA, '<)M^b«J2^ 
iiif^M i^r b^ limnmef and ivHkitef fiilc^triiig^ ' Hfid'b^ Mutaj^^ 
iilMdSr^ictl^d fbr day-kilns. If so mani^d, it^ ^vH^ piddsiiledtiM 
j^Mt^^s-idf rape, any of the cabbi^ tHbe/^iaiill^s^riiMamt. 
^""i^; i&dloHn, or grass; and«lter sm)^ ^ffeU^ 4mlti¥MMMf» 
il-'^lts^xcessive richness wfll cause'it to^be thoroipfbdink. 
4))Pi^r(^1ii«n grain. In 7^ AntMaiReffhiif^^iPh^fk 
bfe^fUttd'an ac(ionht of an exte^t« bogivliift^ vNmfV^ 
~ }fi thfe county of I>nrhaHi. It ^n-oduced ilvinMak^^ 
dfgotfrse grass, on which cattle eould go^onlf inda 
'dt-^the anniud yalne two shillings luad sl»«%ieii0b 
In the year 1810 it was (hraineda^ Mijmt»dy 
Bail'beeh since let ibr two ponnds pel* adi«i Und-pvodhoiB 
Wfliie/iSt ctt)ps. About fifty years ago^ €hiiiftbfer^s;rit?i«)«- 
tt^^iid^' thousand acres, was a black, dreiffy/tin|MNid»UMii« 
^^,''^a]1; cuf the ancient forest of Sherwood ,- t#o>^KOiipid 
Wek \^ere f/lanted; upon wMch. there is'now tlmbei^'oif'^tapgB 
Binicfnsi6ns ; iht remmiM^twty thousand' aeiiei»i'«i^^ 
proiierV^^ ^'^^^^^^<^^ 7^ ^ireellent^sttip'ofi^ii^dtf- 
/erent g^ns and graces, besides feeding muwHt^ iAorit. 
m ij^p «eif'd<i ^^^emi^ ^iittch hhit a^^wmifjr^agblwas 
'per^tthr MihHsii anrount to ^l^ist'fom ftMksMd^ii^ifld^' 

'y>tei^^ii^p^ A&-Bdt^W^didiofiahl^e^ta«». 

bred and* fiAy acretithm^ ^ite^ ^ bitti(«^ii^»i«sdM^ 




tel flf^ibv^piM^ per.pcxQ,,. ,1 refer jtq^ aUPftp th^^pi;;^ 

ni» (kmofiQOt n wmJI |wp«ity, in this .pmyi^ . j^,)^lie^Y^^ 
>WArI)mdftrtpo|B t]M9;iapN^pmfff(t,<Amp^rj^ W^ly.jpfj'Hfti 
tMtofairti}p^i>n]lU)4>l#dtb»t;¥e^ ^It})kfid.£fieU)U|f^f)ps]g; 

Mdiiiij^ fiiiifiiioiifl i drc(Atft« - AocoxdiiuL to • the > olo. f AshjuDSL tfxft 





system was broken up, and the land te-let to tQe;Df»sp^a^,m 
nhiiiwifcmjUiiilhft; fcUowing..uian»er ; — ^at t^n or eleven sliil- 
^~~ ''^t^imimlb^h kuad* wi at five ahillitgs fcpr^he ii^ 
■«jN«pi]Q^9»(nii]ig.thd.tenanjt a power of lajpi^gj^?"* ''^-* 
^tbiO!jie]|ft,.^£^t.pfmAda per jmr for th^ fir&t.e^l^t 
^jp9«»ide 'for,j4w,ftwt fi^^ ye«rs, tluree pounds .Ipr:^.^^^^ 
•wipwmt jS^f^y/WW^'. and one or two pounds for the i^^}^t j;«{^ 
llliilirHiit te>i|^ a .rent 9i ten or eleven 3h4}}Pg^i>£f 

«ii^fa()A^ Mtuft. The leas^ mas for. one life.pt tyif^fPi^ 
*eMBjTrA^lfld.tew for both parti^^ but. I we^ o^^fl^^^ 
MM jitftfm HftfflW 'fQP»d«tioq, The.^Ay thev JK^arft;'? Sjcoj ^ 
^nrbttN^uniaDowttoeiB.was i^ecified-r-one 8Ulluig|.a,p|ercjE^' 
d4iiil8i((IMhva(».befoiie described 9 two^ahillings f^.j^]]l9^r) 
^wi/ (IM» ^th for aBenaeed) puide on the moimt^Hfi <or ^ 
nfOt^^^Mmhei^m. i9^Qlpsing not leM than two mP%Wm^ 
/tlut pikiibnfii mowtain. was drained^ cultivate^, .m 
fiftgRfbitveh j9f timQ'ta the acre 2 or for timber tof;^^^^^ 
bome^iefioeils ^ . At first there was a gr^ai d^ oj(f^ 
4miinsmiBU»t in^qtiyn^ all the work had,tiQ ,l)e,i^9^^^]]e^ 
-mmfi^ffjlXir.ififA ^n to be .inspeoted. ^0 of tjke Q^fmp) 
mmMiiqmjfimf 4nd to be. allowed their ^ght.ppui;^ ij 
ttlMg9i(eitfQM4«d Kttle. ar^no .workj but ,as '.'J ^^^^^4^ 
:f^e}i,**^ iihnyQovid not iffip999v.; Tim T/WiWfiw^f/ 
i^mA\detwmiQ»i; mi aftec 3wch iji&f^y, tber w,e|^9^^^^^ 
il[>8iiisU.plaiitfl^ffft>]9w^ia94e ^bo^t.,ey^ryi4^f^Pw46>.^S^ 

. i //I.fiirst^miii9e«;thaitjtb^.&ey* CoipeUi^'Mifi^X, tKiP.pft)?!" 

■«wcluiig:for,aifhw»-»t»leR,yR .#9Xj]|fi^,fihAiw^ Ap wpuld 
gD(to»tb08O(]$iNls/lbg 'teofe.'&jf.?tiw^ w|fl,,lWia#« tp miiupi 
ilhf»er.liaiibii<Kliim Aexlwm^ WtTWpe<ft|j)>W W W*- 
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and that any visitor coming to the country would be pleased 
and instructed by seeing the property — that it was an " oasis 
in the desert." This respectable gentleman is no more, and 
I now only say^ that I ever enjoyed his friendship and often 
his hospitality. I consider his loss a grieyous one to the 
parish, where he liyed for nearly fifty years, respected by all. 
Requiescat in pace. 

Two rent days were appointed for the tenantry ; and on 
these days> after the first three years, the money was paid as 
fast as the clerk could count it and hand it to me, and the 
next day a bank post-bill for the amount sent to the landlord. 
The security of his rent was annually increasing by perma- 
nent improvement. Every man has a comfortable house and 
offices, well sheltered; dmost all the mountain has been 
tilled and well ditched ; what was a few years since an'open 
common, would now puzzle the Duhallow fox-hunters and the 
rakes of Mallow ; every man has a good stock of cows and 
horses, and plenty for them. I have known them often pay 
their September rent without seUing a grain of com — their 
rent made very much by hay-seed which grew on mountain, 
three years before not worth much mor-e than the county . 
rates. When I left that part of the country four years since, 
and the landlord took on himself the management of his ■ 
estate, a gentleman who knew the properly of old and then, ' 
declared, that the furze on the ditches would feed more cattle* 
than the entire would have done in the year 1819. The ' 
landlord had a real income, paid to the day, increasing every 
five years — the security annually multiplying, and the staplet^' 
of the property always increasing. The tenajCit who was oSsA^j^' 
satisfied, and no wonder— ragged, poor, badly lodged^ in a '! 
dreary waste— now comfortable, independent for his rank,) 
well lodeed, his rent paid, his receipt in his pocket, and his tf 
com still in his haggard ; his cattle, instead of one or at mo^i' 
two starving oa a wild heath, now mcreased four-fold, ahdoi 
comfortably <d;iewing the cud in a warm cow-house ; insteadi^t 
of one miserable horse, two, three, often four, well-fed hdrs^f^ !• 
the landlord^ ^^,^e ftiU value of the land in its original' staito)ii^>' 
and probabj^yif^qif^., For the trouble and direction, he is nd*r t ■ 
receiving remv^er^^tion by the diminution of the allowaoQisp'^ 
aiid from thf land, as quickly as the term for the bringing ib 1 
mountain is out, his income will be very nearly, if not idton < 
gether as much as was promised^ but which it was impos- 
sible he could ever have received, under the former system. 
The security fpr the rent is as good as could be. had ; and, 
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better than this, the tenants are most comfortaMe^ moat ' 
industrious, and never known to be in riot or litigation. The 
most essential requisite for the improvement of a property, a ' 
level road to limestone and market, was made (benefitting 
this and several properties in the vicinity) by a neig)ibouriiig * 
gendeman, who greatly benefitted that part of the country' ' 
by extensive and well-made new lines of road.. The fiorin 
grass was cultivated here, and found of great value for nKnter 
soiling. These facts, and many others that might be mei:(-' 
tioneo, (even in this county, places which I reihember no- ' 
thing but grouse mountains and snipe bogs, now producing^,' 
potatoes, and com, and hay, as well as the arable land,) are ^ 
surely an entouragement to the cultivation of moor an4^ ' 
mountain, on an extensive scale. Planting in those expose^.'^ 
situations would greatly accelerate their fertility, and increase 
their produce. I now give a few directions for enli^g^d cul- 
tivation, which are scarcely necessary, so well is the business 
known. 

First, mark out, in straight Hnes, the fences, whatever the ' 
size you intend your fields to be« At the breadth of three , 
fields enclose a space of sixty yards, otf mOre, to run the 
entire length of the farm, for planting. -When planted with 
trees suitable to the description of soil, register.* S'efore 
twelve months, run other belts of plantation, at right angles 
to this, at the end of eveir three fields, fVom end to end of 
the farmland at the outside of the breadth of the next three 
fields, endose another long, wide space, and plant it, and so 
on, at the breadth of every three fields, so that every nipe 
fields will be enclosed with a belt of plantation. Four acres 
is a very good size for each field, and then every thirti^^-si^ 
acres wul have a plantation, at all sides, of sixty yards widef, 
at least. Plant tne quick-growing kinds — CanadiaQ poplar/' ' 
timber saUow, and mtermix with other kinds, Coobett's'^' 
adLoia, by all means in sheltered situations ; very few Scotch' ^ 
firit;- alder very good to plant extensively. I w6tld teCGUi- " 
men^ the planting to be the first commencement of'ibouiN 
tain> improvement ; then enclose your fields, tiAA ^w the tops 
of Ahe basks with iurze seed. In tra(itSK)f tiKfctntahCi which 
are^krger.akkd flat, narrow canals to int^neclthe ftelds; in 
plaQe^dT: banks, will answer a double purpose ; sH'the'ibiUiure 
and prodnoe ean.then be taken with little labour to'and ^m 
each field by 'boat. By planting the banks with timber-sallow, 
alder, popliur, &c., the waste of the ground will soon be re- 
paid. Arthur Toung recommends the canals to be seven feet 
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BfiA^^'fieai ilcati be »ii ih Uotdtflrmtli ar:^^^ Jc(iift.(>oagioi^ 
fieldbmvUiDi a famttr cttinot TeodSj^'eolimterttt^ifa^ 
laamitt^ hecimffiaiDe prodnceanw^ mdra valuabktM^m^ 
thaas]MNidi(i by ptiUing the Jbeatii) heaTiljr harromig tta-ifMili 
if'^kMHible^-ti^'diessintdx fime oompOBt; . bamyiriid[it[|mko 
nbnae aaanaoh ea poaMnblc^ and sow it nidi THutainfc^iief^t 
dsmt-gtan^ Bod a ten pomda of wbita doveif aadiTtaifeB^ tso 
easkitutrt i and when die gmaa has ooyofed <ha gtmadfiMh 
gttto if'/poaaible ; but thia ia merely ikmfoamfi tefiifck^catii 
ffve tbe'Umd the pro^ xotatkm^ Exteflaiye-oilkiiiraiiffiliioab 
i<ape» &r seedy mmld give a laige retuni. ■■ 1 aaa&r ^MMMdM 
directions finr that crq> ; but^ aa on an* eatittnTei afafajj; gni&l 
fihg irefHld be very e^pim^e, die fieUbiahoidd <h£) pmglndq 
cioB»frloi:^ed» and the slirfaee buiuedinr dtff .'kSiiai9qiAn8i& 
t^ fite-ia well estabhahed^ damp^ and'eivn wn^topteaii^ffiM^ 
wfll bnttt. Water inereases inaieadof dinuaialBiig ibkbrnkii 
Then ]blough into beds, eo aa to give aor mstificial i&lldteattitb 
bed,»s ditected for imrfaoe draiuiiig.- Thii<is ^a^e^tkHy-m^ 
eataary for aM ^aty sdls mrhiidL 'ure xetntti¥e«i>fvwate]%> ibA 
tfrthey dsa^not get an aitificiai ML, Ihecvbpslwitt be^ftdluttz 
BfitibfaB means plant iGicHdn whete you dan*^wat|H)9:}(iiiiia 
pknrtetaofii be teadilygat, or the seed caarbeiHad lit^Maz 
Ba^c^a fiM^d-sfaop^ opposite the posNHiffifle^ iA(|Gknfligilik 
atreet^ Qatk^ taid aay seeds^got hnm him nia;fbei depcMed ^ 
$^ ^/akmsei I once oompeUed a farmer to pUMriiomdrldiai 
4atibotM>i»^ wikneh he oouldabiiaulantlyiffrmiaibe? h^^ptentiMMBt 
Noi!tobclr» tmo acres; and fiom the ifoM^^p^g €KitafaBrfota 
li^Bfcb he sliqiported seiien cowa and four >hoxaea ohNdb» fntte 
ddce; ^ fie imt it daily fer the catde. Thoaetiwo atimrnskialfl 
not hite'^kepft a Keiry'cow Alive befcds ^"MtheTtW^ittrdriaiKbfiH 
.IMttiii^:^ .*^ \ •• .. . .^ ..I tinfirfMawsfl 

R ■'- > i - ^' % novSi'OV -Iilrl!ni<f0 <na«iit -xii ai I)9:t99'iil' 

A\..M: .« .V /I '. • • ' • •; 'J. . .■^' ^' • . .'} 'if in'fdhi iBoibfiT 

x^ '(Keipiieaistt^eactieeof 'lettiaglandttotheju^datrMdAsni 
qklfaaq fiirntweiEii^Hmeo0r'ithiBtya«me }fflirsj»ar(]ia|^i«i9,«fli 
tiireiiiiiTfS/iialdisad^ailta^QnB^to die tfenantf saidihl^^ s^fsi* 
iibn^rtftlth^riu^dlonbr^ito qritoifelf^oft; die ^j)Eaetiaet iaal » awi a H 
pBint^^outilD^iMr. JtfllisMy din a ikttetfiipiiUldicdjrm £^^ 
ffrMiHtttQa''.£e|iaett'»: M%fi^^ MaaiJ^XIHif 

pk7lS24i rlif/lkrid' is, ka v^^iiio'gaii^ the/iprobalfilitgr:^^ 
liHrnrtzsn^iWaatfisftedLtdfihaae^dtikLfi «$<4CiBiitdaaid 

no.iiiaB^ fod taifiieaailMe hidtiralodbd^ <>if ;2^oir4A ifc^M?^ 



heleifis tiie^|roui|d)Wil^taFiwM:iiBlit 1^ itioMt&ltiy/ 

giveiPod.«lxi^ t^^nhe ii rniB^d^ And the landlord ksenapio^ 
lnib}jr'<|woi^ear»^ireiit>aadthe cost- of fneetawnti; SliBrviHiitfra 

tlfii^-oiiffsavtrto fix, fiMVa £H2r T«nta|^<T^ia|)&Kiifa^^ 
OiivQipUte iMf ; bciiiig made bo^; and to addoua ^ofai^'ioKtiMJlJ 
fcffJiviibpihaii'tke tcnaiKt to have auto^on to jng* one third/ 
ix& tlie>aittnftolaJtin specified hnpnovemevta, drains o^'iaortaniv 
dimeoUonr^ l>i(ntes-OT a specified widdi and height ttimhor^ 
(ogospUUM (l^mxintimL of dwdhBg^hoiises, witkoTvn^fanul. 
flooKm^xoiiJiaate'^ lau to Jbe olearl^qpeeiiifid^ and asikofc limk 
ted^toiosft^daKxription each year; aoertaiaanmtohede&ifd: 
fdpii f^mperJtoMimk of eiops; not to be allowed if a.fidt 
ptqA^rtilq (t6 bianilearly defined) of tmmps^ mangel-^iraneli: 
ffl9iJDiiap&W0ii<ytiin)«n;iwdlmaxHii^ and properiy managmiu^ 
IJiibi^iis trin>f elM, •tO' ofPer the tenant a venewal of his^linsc^' 
iUffisbdiii; ::|liei90Ditt>fiT6 sfaHlkigs per> acrey and altering ther 
aDo»airibeiiac^ordiiigKto> the wants of the Duimer* in.itdii' 
ye«r^UBdlW)4»> renew'the lease on a further rise, and at.ibct 
dn^ Qft«)tnnryi<teii/iyeav» to renew in a simikr laanner; liie 
cwIoA lenlj Ib'/bei faeoeeloiHih' regidsitsd by die state of itha 
]|iitketB)iaiid(wfaatiwiU be, if propeiiy^attoided t^v the'higU 
sfeMe tif bolti'vaiieii of the Dunn. Tfaas^ land wortJitwenttn 
shSito^^caaerewitt be let for twenty^^rre shiUiagSy (whoU 
Idle itennti'Will ihmre the power of reduoingthe pa^yiiigMvnt 
tDJfifteni)ffiiiUings<peracre, the remainder being eiqveisdbd b^. 
kin(i)ihijii{dii impioTeinents as ine«ease the stsple^lto ^tesaH^ 
siid'tBKxnl^lhe'pirodaativeiiess. In all kttings theiaikiwC 
aoof m/tfiin extend io ten years, and then it w^ bfi afawrii 
flie^tsnnida interest to renew, aa he will, if he chooses to^bb 
nrildstn|PYiB^'hqm)fi?e shillings less rent to pay by thi^ ioh 
newal than if he continued without a renewal. If pr q | Mi <i Mi 
were managed in this manner, and the lands cultivated as 
directed in the fiiregoing mUication, we would soon see a 
radical reform in Ireland. To have the proper result, land- 
lo0Ai^sihi;lst<|giive up nmeh tixae^. and pay great atteataQ&.fiUr a 
fBw.tyean^ to see that evevy aUowsace'is fsdrkiand ptMie% 
deiie ^^aiHQbiAcjf MMMddi alio have whet Mv. fllaeK«rjeldA»iati 
iijgric«dtNirist^tMady'atra<oa&i(fi]r> evfery tMiant»(jindftirhofwOHM 
bdaaimisfiMMdtnt msier Idn ^laBuUbvd or'aflnktimAbyTpaPf 
scUfcu^^intM «ftLa|;e^ ^otad.<b» paftieida^rieknirtBsnir.in 
iai>dati,agpitndiaife;(|and^ 9S to havie an agent ilivUg inriLr«r 
note: eiily> ah(jL(>probaU3i.'lmawingia0l(hui^ ofl ^Me^nuuiagemeiit 
of Jatidi i woo^ito sbcia (OniUB.ii HiaatmiUhiar 'my gndmea 
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or steward ; one is as fit for one office i^ the other for the 
other. — ^An officer is justly proud of the state of the soldiery 
under his command, and he is blamed or praised, not for his 
own^ but for the merits of his men ; their cleanliness, com- 
fort, and discipline. What proper pride does a captain take 
in the high order. of his yessel, and the; comforts the ship's 
company enjoy. A gentleman wll take pleasure in exhi- 
biting the conoition and sleekness of his horses, and showing 
off the training of his dogs; and is it not a mattfir74ie^erving 
equal praise, and should not a humane and Tf^Hfri^^^^ ^^' 
lord be equally glad to show a comfortable tenantry, with 
good houses, clean and well-furnished apar^ents, a nice 
kitchen-garden, a weU-managed farm, showing the result of 
skill, expenditure and superintendence ; is (Uot such an 
equally or a more just cause of exultatm than any of the 
forgoing ? We call a king the &lher of hn pfeople — should 
not a landlord look upon Mmself the father of his tenantry? 
whom he should assist, direct, and adyance in life. The 
situation of landlord is one of great responsibility ; the 
peace and happiness « of the nation mainly o^iend upon the 
way tenants are treaited by the landlord ; surely a large pro- 
perty is a talent entrusted to him, for which ht must giye an 
account. The landlord's ladies can greatlj^ adyance the 
prosperity of the people ; and if once they bc^gin to take an 
interest in the welfare of those who are attached to them, to 
their husbands, and their children, they will ^ant no direc- 
tions from me, "love will find the way," — that they will 
receive the warmest return of endless gratitude many proofs 
could be adduced. It is now half a century 'since the lady 
of the late rector of Glanmire left the parisli of Skull. When 
she lived there^ the remark of the inhabitants when they saw 
her moving about on her daily errands of good works, was, 
'Hhat is not Mrs. Chetwood, but an ai^l in woman's form/' 
Although it is now- fifty years, or more, since she left them, 
her memonr is embalmed in their hearts, and her name and 
her good deeds are handed down from mother to daughter, 
and from father, to son. I could mention many other in- 
stances of the mtost ardent gratitude for kixidness received 
forty years since ; and if any wish to leam what a landlord's 
lady should do for the tenantry— how her kindness is re- 
ceived, and what real good is effected, let th^ visit Court- 
maahery, and "go and do likewise." May it, be said here- 
after of each and every one of our landlords, ^^ he hath done 
what he could," and young men or old men, whose time now 
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hangs heavy on their hands, who sleep all the morning, and 
spend all the day in hunting, shooting, and such like, "wast- 
ing their sweetness on the desert air," their nights at tlie 
tahle, recounting the exploits and hair-hreadth escapes of the 
day, and discussing the merits of a horse or a dog, would 
have a profita^e and rational occupation for mind and body 
and he no longer ^^fruges consumere nati" 

.An agricultural friend of mine, some years ago, wrote 
the, following Farmer's Calendar^ and with his permis-- 
sion I heW wve it in his own words : — 

^1, ^ jCommeDce with oats upon the lea, 
. , Not trenched bat harrowed In, I s&y. 
' Drilled tatoes will of course succeed — ■ 
Let not appear a single weed. 
* * '•:> < liThen ploughed and harrowed out complete, 
' In drills you ought to sow your wheat, 

\ , • ' With which sow clover in the spring, 

. J , I • p 'Twill l9t8 of Summer fodder bring. 

j Follow the system over and over. 

Lea-oats, potatoes, wheat, and olover. 
And you will find, my honest fellow, • 
•( • > I YCfor land grow richer and more mellow. 

f t ^ But if you wish to farm well, 

.^ r{ ' And make both stock and tillage tell, 

. . . r , Give turnips half your year's manure. 

They'll pay you well you may be sure. 
' ' ' One stall-fed beast will do more good 

Than ten that roam abroad for food ; 
[I > ' 1 1 • 1 Sow wheat upon your turnip land, 
estooii' i.iH And after harvest try your hand 
yl.nl .., At rape, transplanted with the plough, 

11 jif ' ' Prime feed for either sheep or cow. 

Your other wheat land sow in shares, 
^*'*'' " ' Half with red clover, half with tares, 
»aiw/ They'll all enable you to keep 

' ' . nil ( t < Such stores of cattle^ pigSi and sheep, 

.nvnii f'l That if you will but close attend 

bnn ^in>' '^^ these directions of your friend, 

J J f , Youll reap the profit of your labours, 
* . ^ J / ' ' And soon grow richer than your neighbours* 
•ai VJil «' In days to come perhaps youll raise 
\ i } /ruo-Ji ' til :8ome mangel-wumel, beans, and peas ; • t' • 
-'t lofhnsl a j A' patch of saint-foin and lucerne, ' ^ 

?i g-t'JiilMii^^^ fo^^'^ff '^ the year round, learn 
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•' ^ Ih'ir iiS^^^^P y^^^ cattle in the house, 
1^; JxQuni have fat horses and fat cows, 
' . \ Fat oalVes, fiit pigs, fat mntton^-and 
Believe me you will have fiat land. 
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In March oat-sowing triltl)* Vei(' '"'" 
It April {>ar1ey and red doyer ^ ' 
potatoes spoil the month of Ma^^ 
And rob the farm in every way ; 
fxi June youll end your turnip sowing, 
' if uly, your hay will keep you going, 
August, the harvest will come smack SOf 
Prepare for reaping^ bindings stacking. 
Sow vetches early in September, 
Wheat in October and November. 
Your Winter work is now commencing, 
Ploughing, cartings planting, fencing^ 
Thrashing, selling, BANKtko, draining. 
With others hardly worth explaining. 
These yarioos operations bring 
The season round again to Spring ; ' ^ 
And now it truly is full time 
For me to end my rustic rhyinel 
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.■'..< ■ ^sUyjH ni 'gniliu'5 

^ THfi farmers' AGRICtJLtURAI. CAtEerfttlitf."/^ **!j^^ 

VfhaX sized furmsare best suited for the genj^ral T^^^i'^^^^moq 
working fannera? ^rom fifty to sixty a^tw, ^ck ^||i^ .g^^^^^,! 
cultivated under a judicious rotation of crops by one pwr of horsesr ^^^ 

Wliatis aw most profitable updo ef miuii^ng f^fiuw ^4te%Si^ 
That whereby the greatest number of oattle can b^ ^S^<^%'S3l^f>)^\i'. 
quantity of manure made> and the most gi^ raised* . ^ \>r^jimi'^ 

What is the method of doing so ? By (Svi^g t)ie farm laf Q, ^^$Wj^ 
pai^ viz^_Com in two divisions; qIqy^ i.n, OQj» 4iyiBioi)^ ,||){i^^-)^ 
wui:^^, turnips, cattle^ and house potato^ in another i, hay 
in^tha fifth,, biaving besidea a portion of laod under InQerne 

,How niany head of pattle will oue acre of mangel-i^8?il^c». 
t!;;^Qip, and one acre of plover support all the year round ^ , , p\^^^S^l 
and crop is nuuiaged as previously directed^ theset two f^^f ^f^if^Wtia: 
in the best nianner four cows and four, pigs at leaati . ' ^ ., \^^ ^,^^„,^ i 

What are the advantagea of this system.? Fifty J^pixM^i^^i^ 
r9tatia]| recommend«i4t with cape grown aa. direp^^,.w|a^8]gi|mQ^|ij^'j 
the b^t manner forty cows and forty piga all. the year V^^H^^ir^pKlBfJlird 
d^ce twenty acr#s of porn* prime in qu^ty, abiwRdant j^ ^i^^'^^mfi^^^l 
tl^ l^jgp quantUy o( mauure made by stiUl-feedIng a<]^A^^J[/lfSpf'^( 
thi(\yp4r row^^ and making it in hei^, as directed m^P^ WT^Sns 
makJxMr <waniire, tpgethpr. with deep ov. doublp. ploughingt ai^4.^^^^^ 
ci^p«^wi^9 Pominfl[ ^twpen two cpm ,<)rppeb wiU mal^e thel^i^D^v^i 
year more productive; while, if the entire land was in pasture of tij^h 

would ^,*.Q pprn, . 1 •.».'.,. .wivi 

What would be your sptatio^ of (sro^ ? Flrs^ divisipn-j^yL^I y^^^^^j 
lea wheat, rape transplanted into the field when tlm corn JS^cuL S^condf 
dlyi9ion^^I7iup aeres in turnip or mangeKwurael« oop apre under potai 




toes. Third division — Wheat, pown in driUS| at ten inches or a fbot 
asunder, with from eight to ten stone to the acre, and'aft^r the wheat 
has been hoed, clorer-seed sown in April and the field rolled. Fourth 
division — Glover and rye-grass to be used in soiling cattle in the house ; 
to be dressed with dung compost daily, as the clover Is ctit, and what 
can't be thus used to be made into hay, Fifth division — I^at off part ; 
pasture on the rest, to be lightly fed in summer^ and the^ affording a 
full bite for the milch cows in winter, what is called waste grass, and 
which a farmer should never be without ; this field to be broke up when 
one of the others is permanently laid down* 

What is the best proportion of grass-seed for permanent pasture? 
Five pounds of trefoil, five pounds of white clover^ three pounds of rib 
grass, half a bushel of cocksfbot, four pounds of Timoth} grass, fbur 
pounds of Italian, ahd five pounds of perennial rye-grasi(j each to be 
sown separately, and equally distributed in one acre ; or on turfy or 
low g^und, to the Irish acre, one and a half bushel of cocksfoot ; one 
and a half bushel of perennial rye-grass *, ten pounds of Timothy grass ; 
seven pounds of trefoil, or three quarters of a bushel of Italian, and 
the same of perennial rye-grass, instead of all perennial. If those 
proportions are sown in June, there will be an abundant cutthig for 
soiling in September. 

What qu^ti^y, of faed would you sow to .each green crop? Three 
pounds of mangel-wurzel to the acre, the price Is. 6d. a pound — ^ten 
poimdff^^ifiid'eaoVer, price ds., and one bushel of rye-grass, price Ss., 
to wPlfn^e: tVd pounds t{ Swedish turnip* prlee Is. per pound, to tih^ "*' 
aqre. ^^^"""^ '^ ' *"•"- 

^^i^fmik^h ^hotfid make oitt a list of questions fn thfe mannet^, ancK 
he^iaijf kll'it hte Agricultural Catechism. 'I 

^Whatever directions are given to the fiirmer, and howeter rfgttfly h^ r 
mfli^Si^eM^'tTr'cm, he will never reap the fbU benefit except Hhe womffii 
or'm^libus^ ^ves her heart and hand to the business. A dreMy/l'''. 
ilitliUtl^ ^^^dipfng wifb will be ever a heaty drag tipoa the h^it*' 
fiufdnrpWmle 'a %btnan of good sense, active habits, who hail h!«t'^' 
husband*! and her children's interest at heart, and who makes hat(i¥'^< 
odfflTO^fi^l^|{6i4 attends to every business, will cheer her husband irheh 
ddbms'^d, vind will be a blessing to him, and will henlelf be ten-ibldP' 
mw^i^e6tab16 than if dressed every day fai the pink of the faahfen; <* 
I know ,many formers who are fost getting rich f^om haTing good ' 
wf^fWif fHo% other^ who are gdng fast down the hill, because 
thMi^wty^^Vr^ above their business; but they are mistakeA,^ fbr n&' 
biXJffi^M'trb^t/eWth atiy One which is their duty. Let any Idle, iln«;' ^ 
di^fiijr ftm^^ read the twenty-two last rerses of the last eha{)te/r - 
of -the/'stiok df,t*roverbs, and thero learn what sho onght to dO) vn^ • 
9M ^heifiM Alt verges of the ihii^ ol^apter of the lot Xplstle of :^ier. * 
Sh^il^dld not onl^ fi^et them by heait, but wHte thetn out and |ttirto ' 
theni'mrott the mantel-piece, that she may read them at Uast Ohcoa^'- 

'J^^j)#'fliiM«yft ai^, Y tntt^ riipiaiy a<IVancliig, 1 cAndl ^ndestoNirtoi ' 
give a few receipta for. what in a great measure constitutes the ^itfbr^tt^ 
hem^ * W5& -fetatw ftod'that of hUA olvUitatiati;' " • • />• 

; ' 0.1 > 1 .j.f. T > . I » 'I • , f. • 
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COOKERY. 

Babm . — Boil half an ounce of the best hops In four quarts of water; 
until they sink ; then strain the water into a crock. When it is milk'-' 
warm, add a quarter of a pound of very coarse sugar, and half a pound 
of coarse flour ; keep this covered by the fire for twenty-four hours ; 
then add four pounds of finely-bruised potatoes, as hot as possible ; 
keep it by the fire until it rises, then put it into a cool pla6e ; it is 
fit for use in two days after. One pint of this barm is sufficient for 
four quarts of flour ; wet the flour with water in which bran has been 
steeped; mix the barm with it at night, and bake in the 'mbridttg. 
When you want a hot cake, wet each pound of flour witii'it pint'O^IMitter- 
milk; knead well, mixing well with it a small tea^^spo^dMil'bf soda 
powder; put it at once on the griddle; it will be very li^f, ISOid'.eat 
^ch. , - - • 

To MAKE KB ASS, A TATOUBITB DBIBK OV TBB BlTSSlANS«^^TW^ty 

pounds rye flour, five pounds pale, five pounds high dried malt; stir tih^ 
Ingredients well together in an earthen vessel with hot waller 'itetil a 
thick mash is made; put the jar into a well-heated oven- f^ four^ 
•five hours ; then take it out and pour the contents iiito a mashing^ttt^i 
^ding thhrteen gallons of boiling water ; let it stand to dettl^, whkti 
it will do in about twenty-four hours ; then pour die liquor into ac^ki 
and ferment till very sUghtly addnlated: it will then beinft iatate'fb]^ 
drinking, but it will never be clear; infuse into it a few handflfuA'tf 
mint leaves. 'J'-'' '' 

• £Ts-wATEB.-^pne ounce rose water, three grains 8ulphlitb'ldf-*Si^ 
three drops laudanum. - - 

Potato oHBE8B.^PotatoeSy which should be of a good luid 4tf 
kind, must be boiled, and then bruised very fine ; to this bAA tM^'siicth 
part of its weight of curd, and a little salt; the whole oiitett tie^^l 
mashed together and left to stund three or four days; in W&tiet^'l^ger! 
Xt is then to be kneaded a second time, when it shoiild benid^fntoii 
shape, and left to dry in the usual manner. The older ih^id^e^ is 
the more agreeable the flavour. If you wish to have ft .ptt^tiBu$u9y 
good, make it of two-thirds potatoes, and one->third of curd ; tid'^^lkl^ 
add a little sheep*s milk ; it must be kept in a dry place and eoV^^^ 
it will keep for years. \ ; ^'^'^ 

Blackbebbt ,rAM..^Th]s preserve is the most wbol^idty^aSeid^lgttt 
expensive that can be madel To every pound of (tv&t put liaff %^^^<Miid 
of the coarsest moist sugjur; boil it three quarters of an IU»iJi!^]%t6il*iii^ 
)t all the time ; then put it in pots and cover it. — Black ^urraitf^jlim*^ 
made in the same manner, only put equal quantities of sugai^ ^n€ fM'. 

To SWEETEN MEAT, FISH, &C., THAT IS TAINTED, OR TO^A^i*^ 

ITS BEOoMiNO'SO.— ^Lay pieces of charcoal in various 'pM9^-%,^d 
put cba^Wihtb^fihfc vessel while they are boiling. ' -""^ ^' ^'^o ' 

Bice ]^^l>i^a*^-*Three pounds of rice (more or* lesfr^tieedi^l^^'ta 
the ]M»nb4r of your family) boiled in a pudding-^bagf, li^A g^ndto^tKAt 
it would hold five pounds; when boiled the bag will ^^'^Iffli^V'^aidd'^ 
little sweet milk or cream, and a little brown sqifar^'ti^cW^fiidW* 
spice; it is richer' with the addition of five 6r"fl&'^^g^^M^8')ito« 
butter. This b»ked, is a dish for an alderman. ' • ^-^^^^v- ' >-'i;- 

^:■^^, \ ' .-i " h ■ , 
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To 8TBW OX CBXEK OB cow*6 HEAD. — Stew for some boorfty in four 
pr five gallons of water ; then let it cool and take off the fat ; then boil 
the liquor and cheek again, adding some peas or rice, thyme, celery, or 
a pinch of celery seed ; a few turnips, carrots, and onions ; when the 
liquor 'is reduced one-third, put it by for use ; heat what you want, 
adding pepper and salt ; it will keep four or five days if well seasoned. 
' Pea aoup,*— In the water in which corned pork or beef has been 
boiled, as soon as the broth boils quick, throw in a quart of dry peas, 
900 do^en of onions, some turnips, carrots, parsnips, a little parsley, 
and 9ome grctai^d pepper ; boil till the peas and vegetables are very 
soft, 8^4 kf>Wr^<^'for the farmer's supper. 

, ] Bo'4,pf|;9iQi^.9low)y ; put them down nearly of an equal size; when 
theyiib^giViitOibpilf p9iirf oold water on ; if not boiled soft and mealy to 
the heart ttiey are unwholesome ; a hard potato gives no nourishment 
Tvt^9^ V>^ ^ mifit9]pe supposing a potato *' with a stick in it" is stronger 
tl^aia welUboUed one. 

^. &7J|w^9. BBsr« — •Coarse parts of beef— the neck, the leg or hough — 
if^fike most ^oxfishingfioup, by slow boiling in a small quantity of water 
tiljl quite tender; then take off all the meat, cut it into small pieces, 
^n/P<}ur on all six quarts of water, adding onions, carrots, turnips, 
t^jp^es Pfjif^ry* or celery '-seed, pepper aud salt ; boil till the water is 
q^4ufi|9dlojie-half, and the bones become white— -this is a most nourishing 

Instead of, as at present, boUing fish and putting it on. a plate 
^fflspilkigi in its -own. broth, the men and children then dipping their 
potato peeled with their fingers (a nasty practice) into • the dishy and 
^^kiiSi^ piiMih of the fish now and.then, let a quantity of potatoes be 
wel) bp^ed iSAd broken small, th^n well*boiled fish mixed ^p with.it, a 
litMe pepper, and salt, aud some butter or lard, then heated and put on 
tbo tQl)Ui< ov^'make into shapes and brown it before the fire — the latter 
|§(«;^a9d9omo d^hi fit for any table. 

r. A ,v,9^y subfi^aptial dish is made in the north of Ireland called thump. 
f^t^ktgfU^^iyflvir. beans ; then, when full grown, boil ; take off the skins, 
^94:bi'>ui8^j^|^; then mix with mashed potatoes, butter or lard, with 
P§99^%^§^i» 9^^ SA onion ; and when heated again put on the table. 

These are only the commencement of good house-keeping ; and the 
f§lf9|e|;|s. wife who is anxious to have every thing comfortable for her 
h^g)3l9p4 At. home, will soon, find that he has forgot the way to the public- 
hpu^t Ap4 she will spare no pains in having every thing comfortable 
fpf .j^DjV;. ;^'It is too troublesome" is an expression you never hear 
^f!^ 9i.y^, who has read the thirty-first chapter of the Book of 
F^^ySrliSvV . 

' ,;^^jfn)9JV)4t(|heM garden being an essential for good, hou^keeping, 
I give a few plain directions. Every one knows how toid^ ^uabluige ; 
&ii^to«>SfelP4<i> also wise them; therefore, e9rlyA^J4fff!(^^ Mr. 
^ayopi^if^. a small quantity of the kinds fit to sow then*. ."^Jb^they 
^rfl4{oo^lp|a9|p, transplant into a seedling bed, and when welUrooted 
V^% A^il'if^^iJun^ get some more seed, sow and transplant. In July 
an4;^i\..4lN|Ufb,t^ p/unt^. Always trench your garden at least two feet 
deep — it signmes little what kind of earth is at top, so that bolow is 
g'ood, for it is on that the root lives. Get a little thyme-seed, parsley, 



^^^yidl^m^' i«il»; ^A liilT^ «i«tii >Mar M 'MMi fft^^pjAH^f^lAl^^ot 

'^^'k^h Hp'for «fx #eeln t s<»w them ii^' iMi aii<I'd^t^^tt4fe|^ftea<%lim 

^^4faem; -«hfr l«el:8 sbottld bd Kix livelies Mttftder' oU^ "S^ij^ 'ilM INSi^ a 

''^r3d(r'<k«'0tfc«r. Wlieii the grduttfd f s (fe«^y aii^'aftiS^ielrjlReiLsafing 

^^^4tt pl«tt|{f^y l^ld'OB, titA dosr in aK de«^ aflf p^dfllAH^/iiaJi^ne^ds 

^^foW f«et wide ; ilien rake in sea-sand «r oKf Unto iilKl^^^tfdt qte4he 

' '^^il^V ttteh draw shadow df9!» and sow paaxni^ s^'MLr^^ttl: ^^4iM 

^X^er^ Six hltlted ; then cot«r and flatten nfik'tlie M^'40^«^fl^e; 

^^"^Odtrp tWj^otad cflear ftoiA Weeds, and IcKM^'it ^eiMSKMilf^^Sew 

^-^^larrbtti in th)6 «sttie way, tlie plants to be sii( inelies^#ie^#i]f0^liM a 

^^foot tlie etlier. If tlie grouid is w^ dog at^ta&mi^^ dH«Med, 

' te^ ty>^ wm be laree. Those vegetsMes wffieatid^'^lfk^ IHSipluid 

* peltttoeflr : i^ are whofesome, and it i^, be«id«v idlfiiigft^ j^sIKm^M^ 

and respectabifity to have a variety on yo«r "tal^. 'lA ^3^ipioUfPfSP>tte' 

^' land, in Armagh, Z>own, and Antrhn» yon wotiM eee- aHf t» 6W ^W fa b lkMes, 

' H^nd many more, beans, peas, BTtiehtkes,&t»,^!e&ilfiAg^^ii6tkyi^^ 

'- "hitrnsfe^ but in the labonrere' irt^dentr. Here w^ iie^e^ni^^fkjqaang 

' lyot eab)»ge, eabbage, eabbag« — eabba^ here, (^0)6^ %ii^^,^iiil»iflige 

' ' Everywhere. In fntnre wherever a ^Kt^eit is ' see^ ' w!l& ^fifii^^'bat 

' :'dSM>ag«, every passers-by w9l say, Ftn sisre a iMdl^ b#ilS^tyalP|:araen. 

'-'yi^is is partly fromlaxhiess, and partly from a UssriaS^'taigVtilef^e- 

MtalAes would be atole^. I trast thie dQsgraoefel «i^eiai$ y^ ^(ftAc^^er 

' ««i^t in our land. Every man who has any ref&rd i^ ^StiS'^miS^^m»t 

't)f-fids country, must lend a hand to banish tfaasMSglnafi^tS'itl'^dCtene 

' '' isB a i^eeple who wiU be so supine as to allow H to e^«ft^lb#jl^dRai^nt 

Why, the Otaheitanir^nd KewZealan^fors woifld ao4r peniiil ^^ ^^ 

I fear I have now fatigued the public, and I shall therefore write no 
more. I hav« endeavoured to convey such information as I possess, 
in as plain and clear a way as I am capable of doing; and most sincerely 
do I hope the call I now make on my fellow-countrymen will be answered 
in the affirmative, and that they will follow all those plans and practices 
i recommend, which will exalt them among the nations. There are 
thousands more capable than I am to give information, and I trust, 
now that the ice is broken, when the editor of The Southern. Beporier 
has a spare column, that there wilt be always a paper ready to his hand, 
from some of the many who are so capaUe of affording instruction. 



« Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoiL She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of 
her life. She seeketii wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She is like the merchants* ships ; she bringeth her food from 
afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens. She considereth a field, 
and buyelli it ; with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She g^rdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She 
perceiveth that her merchandize is good; her candle goeth not out hy 
night. She layeth her hands- 1 to Abe spindlo^ and her hands hold the 
distaff. She stretcheth dtttherliafid to the poor; yea, she reacbeth 



)oifo|#)^^^^t^<»^^ $^9 i^ytedy* She ia not airraid of thotsaoiir J^jTr her 
ni.ho9M^Qld ; for all her housdbold are clothed with scarlet. , She malceth 
£ A^ipetf iPpveriage of tapestry ; her clothing is silk and piwple,- Her 
l]irbps]^9^-«8 ]uipwii in the gatesi when he sitteth among the eldersiof the 
>I*^lil>;.9he n^akiBth fine linen,, and solleth it ; and delirere^ girdles 
;hiJiA^ ||jb^;9ier^hant. $treAgth and honour are her clothing ^ and she 
{>34J^ail f^pio^ VI time to oome. She openeth her month with,wis4c^; 
; dM^'^ ^ tQQ^^ >s the law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways 
woSf ^e?(]|;KHisehoId, and.eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
I JWi^ll9» 40^ call her blessed; her husband also, and he prais^th her- 
,b"MMCr di^ilghters have done virtuously, but thou exceUest them fdl. 
baf ivmiMT iff ideceitfol* and beauty is vain : but a woman that feareth the 
n.lffti94»iih^ shall be praised. Give her the fruit of her hands ; l^)Ld let 
..i-h0|^)O;im mx\(9 praise her in the gates.'* — Pag verbs xzxi. lO. 
/J .[jiff JJkewiseb ye wives» be in subjection to your own husbands ; that if 
/-il^.^y^vJiot th^ wordy they also may without the word be won by the 
Miii9{yi?4^satioa of tliA> wives ; while they behold your chaste conversation 
r^fOfkVi^ed irith fear- Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
' pf>j?lAitiDK ^he hjMT, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of aPPf^rel ; 
' )^Vli-jc^ It be the jbuddea matt of the heart, in that which is not ooirrup- 
.;.^j^ble».eveB i^eornament of « meek and quiet spirit^ which is in the sight 
iP^<^,G<^ pf, great prioe. For after this manner in the old time the 
1 i)hj^y -womw also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in 
t^nifvj^c^pn.unito Uieir own husbands: even as Sara obeyed Abcabam, 
>t{i4ffMJMI(ihim lord : whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well, and 
are not afraid with any amazement.*' — 1 Pjbt. iii. Z.-6. 
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